Modern Philology 


April, 1904. 


THE ORIGINS OF MODERN CRITICISM. 


THE second volume of Professor Saintsbury’s History of 
Criticism’ is an important contribution to modern scholarship in 
the field of critical history, but in at least two respects—in its 
lack of philosophic unity and co-ordination, and in its neglect of 
recent research in the same field—it misses the touch of finality. 

The historian of criticism is distracted from singleness of 
effort, not only by that diversity de gustibus which from of old it 
has been forbidden him to dispute, but, more deeply still, by the 
ever-varying conceptions of the exact nature and scope of his 
subject. The historian of literature has a body of concrete and 
determinate works of the imagination to indicate the limits of his 
field. Criticism is in a sense as definite an imaginative process 
as that of creation; its primary purpose is the interpretation of 
works of literature by the aid of intellectual processes vitally akin 
to those which first produced the works themselves; but in 
arriving at this result it is guided or molded by predetermined 
conceptions of its own functions or of the functions of the body 
of literature with which it is primarily concerned. The historian 


14 History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe from the Earliest Texts to the 
Present Day. By GEorRGE SAINTSBURY. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & 
Sons, 1900-1902. Of the two volumes which have already appeared, this article is concerned 
solely with the second, ‘‘From the Renaissance to the Decline of Eighteenth Century 
Orthodoxy.’’ I have used this volume largely as a point of departure for critical discussion, 
since I have already considered it at closer range, both as to its general design and as to its 
chief details, in the Nation of January 15, 1903. 
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of criticism is therefore brought face to face with three distinct 
elements: first, criticism proper, or the body of concrete critical 
production; secondly, critical theory, or the body of doctrine 
regarding the method and purpose of the critical process; and, 
thirdly, the theory of literature, or poetics, including the infinite 
hypotheses regarding the nature and end of literature itself. 

Out of all these tangled threads the philosophic historian may, 
if he will, establish some vital unity, by investigating how, from 
age to age, the twinship of life and letters has by criticism been 
justified to men. But since he is not likely to be this philosophic 
paragon, his dangers are many, chief of which—as an Italian 
master of this craft has succinctly stated them—are that his work 
may degenerate “(1) into a mere history of abstract esthetic 
ideas, (2) into a bibliographical catalogue, (3) into a collection 
of anecdotes regarding the variety of tastes, or (4) into an inor- 
ganic aggregate of all these disparate strains.”' It has seemed 
to me, though I hesitate to urge my own convictions in regard to 
a work of such learning and skill, that Mr. Saintsbury has not 
wholly avoided these several pitfalls in his History of Criticism. 
That all his roads do not lead to Rome—that, in other words, he 
does not attempt to bring unity out of all the chaos of conflicting 
tastes and theories—may perhaps be pardoned him; the search 
for the absolute is alien to his purpose; the goal of the theoreti- 
cian is not that which his own impressionistic method and his 
keen personal prepossessions have striven to attain. Yet some 
such internal unity a great work may be expected to have —unity 
of conception, unity of design, a logical delimitation of the field 
of inquiry—or else how shall the mere collection of facts be 
marshaled and transformed into philosophic history ? 

Mr. Saintsbury’s scorn for the a-priorist is equaled by his 
scorn for the patient monographist. Yet in this, too, there is 
danger, as may be easily seen in the most general consideration 
of his second volume. He can find but two predecessors who 
like him have covered the whole field of criticism—Théry’s 
Histoire des opinions littéraires, and Mazzarella’s Della Critica 


1B. Croce, Per la storia della critica e storiograjia letteraria (Naples, 1903), p. 5; 
reprinted from the Atti dell’ Accademia pontaniana, Vol. XXXIII. 
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libri tre. In a sense, this is perhaps true,’ but it must not be 
forgotten that in every country of western Europe specialists have 
been devoting their attention to more or less extensive periods, to 
more or less important problems, of critical history. Thus the 
period treated in this second volume (to mention but a very few 
names, and only those wholly ignored by Mr. Saintsbury) is 
covered, for French criticism, by Rosenbauer,’ Faguet,‘ Pellissier,’ 
Clément,’ Arnaud,’ Robert,* Fabre,’ Doncieux,"* Dupont,” Texte ;” 
for Italian criticism, by Sabbadini,” Vossler,“ Croce,” Ebner,” 
Foffano,” Belloni,* Galletti;” for German criticism, by Borinski,” 


1Mr. Saintssury (Vol. I, p. vi) calls this work a torso, apparently on the authority of 
GAYLEY AND Scott (Introd. to Lit. Crit., p. 69). The first volume, containing the history of 
criticism, was published at Genoa in 1866, but was followed in 1868 by a second on the 
theory of criticism. The complete work was reprinted at Rome, 1878-79. Cf. G. GENTILE, 
“La Filosofia in Italia dopo il 1850,” in La Critica (Naples, 1903), Vol. I, pp. 352 ff. 

2An exception might perhaps be made for M. BRUNETIERE’s general sketch of critical 
history in the Grande Encyclopédie, art. ‘Critique littéraire,’’ though the treatment of 
modern criticism is there largely limited to that of France. The Historia de las ideas 
estéticas en Espaiia of MENENDEZ Y PELAYO is in reality a history of European theories of 
literature and art from the earliest times. Mr. SArintsBury (Vol. II, p. 331, note) has con- 
sulted it only for Spanish criticism in the seventeenth century, but its first two volumes 
admirably fill the lacune in Mr. Saintsbury’s own di ion of the treat t of literature 
by the writers of the Christian Church in post-classic and mediwval times. FRANCESCO DE 
SancTis also wrote a Storia della critica da Aristotile ad Hegel, which has just been, 
recovered in manuscript in the library of the Museo di S. Martino of Naples (cf. Rassegna 
critica della letteratura italiana, 1903, Vol. VIII, p. 91, note). 

3 Die poetischen Theorien der Plejade (Erlaugen, 1895). 

4 La tragédie francaise au XVIe siécle (Pavis, 1894). 

5 De sexti decimi saeculi in Francia artibus poeticis (Paris, 1882). 

6 Henri Estienne et son ceuvre francais (Paris, 1899). 

7 Etude sur la vie et les ceuvres del’ Abbé d’ Aubignac, et sur les théories dramatiques au 
XVIle siecle (Paris, 1887). 

8 La poétique de Racine (Paris, 1890). 

9 Chapelain et nos deux premiéres académies (Paris, 1890). 

10 Un Jésuite homme de lettres: le Pere Bouhours (Paris, 1886). 

1l Un poéte-philosophe du XVIIIe siecle: Houdar de la Motte (Paris, 1898). 

12 Jean-Jacques Rousseau et les origines du cosmopolitisme littéraire (Paris, 1895). 

13 Storia del Ciceronianismo e di altri questioni letterarie nell’ eta della Rinascenza 
(Turin, 1885). 

14 Poetische Theorien in der italienischen Friihr i (Berlin, 1900); ‘‘Pietro Are- 
tino’s kinstlerisches Bekenntnis,”’ in Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, Vol. X (1900), pp. 38 ff. 

15 J trattatisti italiani del concettismo e B. Gracian (Naples, 1898); Giambattista Vico, 
primo scopritore della scienza estetica (Naples, 1901). The latter has been included in the 
more recent Estetica (Palermo: Sandron, 1902). 
16 Beitrag zu einer Geschichte der dramatischen Einheiten in Italien (Erlangen, 1898). 
17“ Saggio su la critica letteraria nel secolo XVII,” in his Ricerche letterarie (Leghorn, 


1897) 
18 Jl Seicento (Milan: Vallardi, n. d.); chap. xi, on “ La critica letteraria e scientifica.” 
19 Le teorie drammatiche e la tragedia nel secolo XVIII (Cremona, 1901). 
20 Die Poetik der Renaissance und die Anfdnge der litterarischen Kritik in Deutschland 
(Berlin, 1886) ; Baltasar Gracian und die Hofliteratur in Deutschland (Halle, 1894). 
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Braitmaier,’ and Grucker.’ A dead list of names like this can 
mean little except to indicate the extent of the modern interest in 
the history of criticism and poetics; but to say that all these 
works have not been consulted by Mr. Saintsbury, or perhaps 

- have failed to interest him, is to say that he has not profited by 
the results of modern research. In the introductory chapter of 
his first volume he insists that he intends to confine himself 
mainly to the actual texts. ‘‘Not what Plato says, but what the 
latest commentator says about Plato —not what Chaucer says, but 
what the latest thesis-writer thinks about Chaucer—is supposed 
to be the qualifying study of the scholar; I am not able to share 
this conception of scholarship.” In this, I confess, he seems to 
me to be on the side of the angels, and all the more so since he 
has attempted, not a work of specialization, but a general his- 
tory; for the general historian, if he is to be a specialist at all, 
must be—as someone has aptly put it—a specialist in general 
history. 

Yet how dangerous it is to ignore one’s Mitstrebenden—to 
mass with indiscriminate neglect the philosophic historian of an 
extended period, the serious investigator of a profound problem 
of critical history, and the parasitic thesis or program writer— 
may be shown by indicating those elements of progress in critical 
studies achieved by modern scholarship which Mr. Saintsbury has 
overlooked or consciously neglected.. Over two centuries and a 
quarter ago, Rapin, in the introduction to his Réflexions sur Vart 
poétique (1674), summed up the history of criticism as follows: 

All who have writ of this art have followed no other idea but that of 
Aristotle. Horace was the first who proposed this great model to the 
Romans. And by this all the great wits in the Court of Augustus formed 
their wits, who applied themselves to make verse. Petronius (whom no 
man of modesty dares name, unless on account of those directions he gave 
for writing) amongst the orders of his Satire, gives certain precepts of 
poetry that are admirable. He is disgusted with the style of Seneca and 
Lucan, which to him seemed affected, and contrary to the principles of 
Aristotle Nothing more judicious was writ in those days. .... 
To say the truth, what is good on this subject is all taken from Aristotle, 

1 Geschichte der poetischen Theorie und Kritik von den Discursen der Maler bis auf 
Lessing (Frauenfeld, 1888-89). 

2 Histoire des doctrines littéraires et esthétiques en Allemagne (Paris, 1883). 
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who is the only source whence good sense is to be drawn when one goes 
about to write. 

We have had no books of Poesy till this last age, when that of Aris- 
totle, with his other works, were brought from Constantinople to Italy, 
where immediately appeared a great number of commentators who writ 
upon this book of Poesy, the chief whereof were Victorius [ Vettori}, Robor- 
tellus, Madius [Maggi], who literally enough interpreted the text of this 
philosopher, without diving much into his meaning. These were followed 
by Castelvetro, Piccolomini, Beni, Riccobon, Majoragius, Minturnus, Vida, 
Patricius, Andre Gili, Vossius, and many others. But Vossius has com- 
mentedon him merely as a scholiast, Gili as a rhetorician, Patricius as an 
historian, Vida as a poet, who endeavours more to please than to instruct, 
Minturnus as an orator, Majoragius and Riccobon as logicians, Beni as a 
doctor who has a sound judgment when the honour of his country is not 
concerned, for he compares Ariosto with Homer, and Tasso with Virgil, in 
a treatise made expressly on that subject. Castelvetro and Piccolomini 
have acquitted themselves as able critics, and much better than the rest; 
Piccolomini deals with Aristotle more fairly than Castelvetro, who is 
naturally of a morose wit, and out of a cross humour makes it always his 
business to contradict Aristotle, and for the most part confounds the text 
instead of explaining it. Notwithstanding all this, he is the most subtle 
of all the commentators and the man from whom most may be learned. 

In fine, Lope de Vega was the only person that undertook, on the 
good fortune of his old reputation, to hazard a new method of Poesy, 
which he calls El Arte Nuevo, wholly different from that of Aristotle, to 
justify the fabric of his comedies, which the wits of his country inces- 
santly criticized upon; which treatise succeeded so ill, that it was not 
judged worthy of a place among the rest, in the collection of his Works, 
because he followed not Aristotle.' 


Rymer, in the preface of his translation of Rapin, completes 
the latter’s sketch by bringing the history of criticism up to their 
own generation: 


For this sort of learning our neighbour nations have got far the start 
of us; in the last century, Italy swarmed with critics, where amongst 
many of less note, Castelvetro opposed all comers, and the famous 
Academy, La Crusca, was always impeaching some or other of the best 
authors. Spain, in those days, bred great wits, but, I think, was never 
so crowded that they needed to fall out, and quarrel amongst themselves. 
But from Italy, France took up the cudgels; and tho’ some light strokes 
passed in the days of Marot, Baif, etc., yet they fell not to it in earnest, 
nor was any noble contest amongst them, till the Royal Academy was 


1 RyMer’s translation (1674), in KENNET’s Whole Critical Works of Monsieur Rapin, 3d 
ed. (London, 1731), Vol. II, pp. 131 ff. 
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founded, and Cardinal Richelieu encouraged and rallied all the scattered 
wits under his banner. Then Malherbe reformed their ancient licentious 
poetry, and Corneille’s Cid raised many factions amongst them. At this 
time with us many great wits flourished, but Ben Jonson, I think, had al] 
the critical learning to himself; and till of late years, England was as 
free from critics as it is from wolves, that a harmless well-meaning book 
might pass without any danger. But now this privilege, whatever extra- 
ordinary talent it requires, is usurped by the most ignorant.' 

For these men the history of modern criticism is a simple 
matter; it is merely the history of the Aristotelian tradition. And 
yet observe that, though Mr. Saintsbury is, as it were, on the 
other side—his sympathies are aggressively romantic—his con- 
ception of the historical development of criticism in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries is identical with theirs. The passages I 
have cited seem a perverted abstract of his second volume, which 
carries on, as Rapin and Rymer might have done, the same spirit 
through its evolution in the eighteenth century. He has, in a 
sense, viewed the eighteenth century largely in the light of 
seventeenth-century opinion. He has, to sum up in a word, 
largely failed to profit by the historical studies of two centuries 
(but especially of our own) in the field of literary criticism. 
Many of the problems which have been clearly defined by modern 
scholarship, and still await solution, are not only unsolved here, 
but are for the most part wholly ignored. Whence and how, for 
example, arose the twinship of fancy and imagination, of wit and 
humor, of genius and taste, which still to a certain extent 
dominates the expression of our critical judgment? How did the 
modern conception of a relative esthetic, varying from age to age, 
from country to country, arise in a period which, according to Mr. 
Saintsbury, was one simply of “eighteenth-century orthodoxy”? 
How came it that submission to external rules was gradually dis- 
placed, as a basis for critical judgment, by internal or psychologi- 
cal tests, and criticism rightly conceived its true function in the 
attempt of the interpretative to be at one with the creative mind? 
By what steps did the crude literary exercise of the Renaissance 
in praise of this or that ancient poet become the éloge of a later 
age, and how was the age of the éloge linked with that of the 


1 RyMER, op, cit., pp. 110 f. 
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“appreciation”? These are a few of the many problems which 
one might expect to find discussed, and perhaps solved, in a his- 
tory of criticism from the end of the fifteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century; these are some of the problems that alone 
make a history of this period vital, for without them it is an age 
of outgrown theories, of narrow, dogmatic, and unphilosophic 
impressions, the mere husks and dry bones of criticism. In 
ignoring his Mitstrebenden, Mr. Saintsbury has thus ignored the 
new problems they have raised, the new light they have shed on 
the evolution of criticism —=in a word the new History of Criticism 
upon which they have been collaborating for these many years. 

I trust I shall not be considered presumptuous if, in the 
remainder of this paper, I attempt a brief sketch of the origins of 
modern criticism radically different from those of Pére Rapin and 
Professor Saintsbury. I trust that my modest summary will not 
seem a mere tour de force when I say that it will include no single 
point of importance made by the latter in his second volume. 
But I should be especially disturbed if the proposal is interpreted 
as implying other than the highest respect for the positive merits 
of his monumental work. While I am carving my cherry-pip, 
he is rearing a vast cathedral to heaven. 


II. 


It has been established, I think, that by the middle of the 
sixteenth century a unified body of poetic rules and theories had 
been developed in Italy, and then passed into France, England, 
Spain, Germany, Portugal, and Holland, and through Holland 
into Scandinavia.’ This critical system was first developed by 
the formal treatises on poetics during the Cinquecento, but it is a 
mistake to consider them as merely isolated monuments, or as 
furnishing the only ways in which poets, critics, and scholars 
approached the study of literature. They represent, in fact, but 
one of several critical heirlooms which Italy passed on to its 
foster-child France. 

The humanists, as Professor Vossler has shown,’ conceived of 


1For the influence of Heinsius and other Dutch critics in Sweden cf. E. WRANGEL, 
Sveriges litteréra férbindelser med Holland, sdrdeles under 1600-talet (Lund, 1897), 
2 Poet. Theorien in der ital, Frihren., p. 88. 
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the nature of poetry in terms, first of theology, then of oratory, 
and finally of rhetoric and philology. This development, while 
apparently in the direction of an esthetic interest in literature, 
was really tending toward an exclusive attention to external 
details, and, as an inevitable result of the growth of erudition, 
toward a loss of interest in poetry for itself as a creative art. 
The impassioned defenses of poetry by Petrarch, Boccaccio, and 
Coluccio Salutati, in which its vital impulse was conceived to be 
at one with that of God himself, were succeeded by calmer studies 
in which poetry was given a place side by side with the other 
humanistic disciplines. “When I say letters (literas),” says 
Ermolao Barbaro, “I mean philosophy which is conjoined with 
eloquence.”' “The poet differs in no way from the orator,” says 
Tiphernas, “except that he is permitted to roam about more 
freely, is somewhat more restricted in his numbers, and approaches 
more closely to music.”* So that, while Humanism might during 
its progress emphasize this or that side of humanistic culture, it 
tended more and more to concern itself with the whole body of 
classical studies, and to consider them as forming a unity in 
themselves. The studia sapientiae and the studia eloquentiae, at 
first carefully distinguished from each other, tended more and 
more to merge in the single category of studia literarum.’ “The 
moderns,” Vives justly complained, in his De causis corruptarum 
artium, ‘“‘confound the arts by reason of their resemblance, and 
of two that are very much opposed to each other make a single 
art. They call rhetoric grammar, and grammar rhetoric, because 
both treat of language. The poet they call orator, and the orator 
poet, because both put eloquence and harmony into their dis- 
courses.” * 

To this body of secular learning—massed under the general 
head of literae, or studia humanitatis, or eloquentia, or philologia, 
according to the predominating interest of the period or the 
individual taste of the writer—the chief opposition was repre- 
sented by the two great medieval survivals, the tradition of 


1 Angeli Politiant Opera (Lugduni, 1539), p. 457. 

2K. MULLNER, Reden und Briefe italienischer Humanisten (Vienna, 1899), p. 187. 
8Cf. V. Rosst, Jl Quattrocento (Milan: Vallardi, n. d.), pp. 407 f. (note on pp. 2, 3). 
4 Opera, ed. MAyAns (Valencia, 1785), Vol. VI, p. 64. 
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scholastic training and the tradition of chivalry. The defense of 
letters against the first was undertaken by the pedagogic treatises 
of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. All the writers 
on humanistic education—the Italians, Leonardi Bruni, AZneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, Maffeo Vegio, Battista Guarino, Jacopo di 
Porcia, the Frenchman Budaeus, the Dutchman Erasmus, the 
German Sturm, the Spaniard Vives, the Englishmen Elyot and 
Ascham—not only explain, but also defend, the position of clas- 
sical literature, and especially classical poetry, in the new scheme 
of teaching. It is the charges of paganism and immorality which 
chiefly confront them; and though they advance few, if any, 
original arguments in answering these charges, they emphasize 
the educative and refining influence of literary study, and indi- 
cate its value as nourishment for the young mind. 

Similarly, the tradition of chivalry —the tradition of the active 
life par excellence, which found little place for culture—raised 
the question whether or not the study of letters is practically 
useless to the gentleman, whether it conduces to effeminacy, 
whether it unfits him for the martial or courtly life. The question 
was so often debated that Castiglione, in the Cortegiano (1528), 
could say that “as this controversy has already been long waged 
by very wise men, there is no need to renew it.” But few Cin- 
quecento treatises on the courtier, on the gentleman, on honor, 
on manners and courtesy, fail to discuss the relative merits of 
letters and arms as accomplishments for perfect manhood; and 
not a few separate tractates, such as Nifo’s De armorum litte- 
rarumque comparatione and Giacomini Tebalducci Malespini’s 
Della nobilita delle lettere e delle armi, are devoted to the same 
theme. The controversy between Muzio, who espoused the 
cause of letters in his I gentilhuomo, and Mora, who espoused 
that of arms in his J/ cavaliere, is well known. But the con- 
sensus of opinion tended wholly in one direction. Castiglione 
and Guazzo might differ as to whether pre-eminence should be 
accorded to letters or arms, but they agreed fundamentally that 
both are essential to a complete man. The argument centered 
for the most part on the question of glory: did letters or arms 
bring the greater fame? So, in earlier days, when chivalry had 
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been confronted by the conflict between arms and love, between 
the reward of chivalrous deeds (ol pretz d’armas e de cavallairia), 
on the one hand, and the delights of gallantry (lo joy de dompnas 
e d’amia), on the other,’ it was the same question of honor, of 
glory, which was at stake; it was the same doubt as to the 
effeminizing effect of love on valor that agitated the chivalric 
mind. But humanism justified culture beyond all dispute as a 
gentle accomplishment. Loys le Roy, in his Vicissitude, showed 
the concurrence of letters and arms among all civilized nations; 
and William Segar, in his Honor Military and Civil, summed up 
the whole discussion by asserting that “the endeavor of a gentle- 
man ought to be either in arms or learning, or in them both; and 
in my own poor conceit, hardly deserveth he any title of honor 
that doth not take pleasure in the one or the other.’’” 

The poetics of the Cinquecento thus inherited, in theoretical 
form, a defense of classical poetry against the charges of pagan- 
ism and immorality, a defense of the study of letters against the 
charges of effeminacy and practical uselessness, a defense of clas- 
sical literature as an educative and refining force, a defense of 
literary study in general, not as mere humanistic erudition, but 
as an accomplishment of gentlemen and courtiers, as an element 
in general culture. Moreover, the defense of the vernacular, 
tentatively begun in Dante’s De Vulgari Eloquentia, was carried 
on to final victory by Bembo and his school, and the discussion 
was continued by a host of ardent advocates, such as Varchi and 
Muzio in Italy, Du Bellay and Henri Estienne in France, Juan 
de Valdés in Spain, and Cheke, Ascham, and Mulcaster in 
England. 

Poetic theory had thus far been chiefly nourished upon the 
rhetorical and oratorical treatises of Cicero, the moral treatises of 
Plutarch (especially those upon the reading of poets and the 
education of youth), the Institutiones Oratorie of Quintilian, 


1Cf. the tenzone between Sordello and Bertran d’Alamanon, in C. DE LOLLIs, Vita e poesie 
di Sordello (Halle, 1896), p. 174. The formal treatises on love during the Cinquecento are 
also not without interest for the history of criticism and poetic theory. Thus, for example, 
EguIco.a, in his Libro di natura d’amore, discusses at some length the treatment of love 
in classical, Tuscan, French, Provengal, and Spanish poetry —an early exam ple of compara- 
tive criticism. 

2Cf. ErnsTEIN, Italian Renai. in England (New York, 1902), p. 93. 
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and the De Legendis Gentilium Libris’ of Basil the Great. To 
these a vast body of classical criticism was added by the sixteenth 
century. Aldus, in 1503, published the works of the chief Greek 
rhetoricians. Giulio Cammillo elucidated Hermogenes; Robor- 
telli, Longinus; and commentaries on the Ars Poetica of Horace 
appeared in great number. But the diffusion of Aristotle’s 
Poetics was central in developing poetic theory and in furnishing 
a standard of judgment in criticism; and the outgrowth of the 
older humanistic heritage and of these new Aristotelian studies 
was that unified body of doctrine which may be summed up in 
the phrase ‘‘Renaissance poetics.” The outworn criteria of 
doctrina and eloquentia, by which the humanists had tested all 
literary endeavor, were superseded by a thousand new ones— 
probability, verisimilitude, unity, the fixed norm for each literary 
genre, and the like. Viewed from the standpoint of European 
criticism as a whole—for the same transformation was effected, 
not only in Italy, but in all the transalpine countries as well— 
the development may be summed up by saying that the ideal of 
classical imitation was merged into that of neo-classical rules. 
Imitation had been followed by theory, and theory by law. 

The immediate problem of criticism was the application of this 
body of poetic theory to the body of creative literature, past and 
present. This was largely assisted by the literary controversies 
of the sixteenth century, such as those concerned with the 
Orlando Furioso, the Gerusalemme Liberata, the Orbecche, the 
Divina Commedia, the Pastor Fido. Even the personal polem- 
ics of the time—such as those of Caro and Castelvetro, Sigonio 
and Robortelli, Giraldi Cintio and Pigna, Aretino and Franco, 
Dolce and Ruscelli, Domenichi and Doni—were not wholly 
unfruitful in this respect. Poetic theory even entered the field of 
linguistic controversy, and so, for example, Varchi’s distinction 
between the versifier and the poet in the Ercolano’ is combated 
1 This work, though strangely ignored by Mr. SAINTsBURY in his first volume, was very 
popular among the humanists. It was translated into Latin by LEONARDI BRUNI about 
1405 (cf. Cotuccio SALUTATI, Epistola, in Scelta di Curiosita letterarie, 1867, Vol. LXXX, 
p. 221), and is cited, e. g., by Tosca- NELLA (MULLNER, op. cit., p. 194) and AiNEAS SyLyius 
(Opera, Basilew, 1571, p. 983). Vives, as late as 1531, seems to rate it higher than ARIs- 
TOTLE’s Poetics (Opera, Vol. VI, p. 342). 


2B. Varcut, Opere (Trieste, 1859), Vol. IT, p. 150. 
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by Castelvetro in his answer to Varchi’s dialogue’ No field of 
intellectual interest was untouched by it; it enriched the philo- 
sophic systems of Telesio, Campanella, and Bacon, among many 
others, and these show the century’s advance in comparison with 
the paucity or confusion of ideas in regard to poetry in the earlier 
work of a Savonarola or a Vives. 

The Italian academies swarmed with lecturers who elucidated 
verses of Petrarch, Bembo, Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, and the like; 
and though these academic discourses were for the most part 
trivial and futile, and chiefly concerned with the interpretation of 
external details, yet they could not fail to assist, in some measure, 
the assimilation of poetic theory, and, more important still, to 
foster (let us hope) that criticism which has its eyes directly on 
the poet’s page. Of these the most characteristic are the lezioni 
(delivered before the Florentine and Paduan academies) and the 
minor treatises of Benedetto Varchi, who is in some respects the 
representative critic of the mid-Cinquecento. A master of poetic 
theory, he has also ideas of his own on the method and scope of 
criticism itself. In writing of critical prolegomena, ‘‘not only for 
works of philosophers, but of all other writers, both in prose 
and in verse,” he discusses seventeen points, some absolutely 
necessary, others merely useful, which should be considered in the 
preliminary interpretation of any book: the name and the life of 
the author, the title of the book, whether it is legitimate or not, 
its aim, its subject, its instrument, its office, its utility, its divi- 
sions, the order of the parts, under what form of philosophy it 
falls, its method of teaching, its proportion, its mode of language, 
and the like.* These are all concerned with externals; all, or 
nearly all, avoid or ignore the consideration of literature on its 
purely esthetic side. Yet these, after all, are mere preliminaries; 
with what shall we concern ourselves, when we come to the work 
itself? Varchi tells us, in a brief but important fragment, Qualita 
che si ricercano negli scrittori e negli scritti;* and these qualities 
are four: ethical quality (bonta) and philosophic soundness 
(dottrina), with regard to the content of literature; eloquence 
(eloquenza) and art (arte), with regard to its treatment. Of 


1B. VARCHI, op. cit., p. 217. 2 Ibid., p. 806. 3 Ibid., p. 813. 
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these, says Varchi, the two first are nobler than the two last, since 
they deal with things as the latter do with words; the former give 
literature its instructive value, the latter its pleasure. But bonta 
and dottrina alone do not suffice, for the reason that all things 
are composed of form, which is the nobler part, and of matter, the 
less noble (!); and this form is given to literature by art, which 
in a sense also includes eloquence, and which alone tests the 
genius and judgment of a writer. Here, obviously, we are listen- 
ing once more to the old humanistic catchwords, doctrina and 
eloquentia, matter and form, words and things, profit and pleasure 
—remnants of classical phrase or medieval jargon; we still feel 
the humanistic pedantry and formalism of the Quattrocento, the 
older scholastic interest in the subtleties of definition. 

This may perhaps appear more clearly when we consider how 
Varchi has put his ideas into practice. It is a favorite practice 
of his to use a few verses as the text of a philosophic discourse; a 
sonnet of Della Casa, for example, furnishes the pretext for a lec- 
ture on jealousy.' But his critical method may best be illustrated 
by the eight lectures on the canzoni degli occhi of Petrarch, read 


privately at the University of Florence during the spring of 1545.’ 
In the first of these he follows in general the method he himself 
had laid down for all preliminary discussion. He concerns him- 
self with six points: first, the genus to which the three canzoni 
belong, which, as he decides, is that species of rhetoric called 


“demonstrative or laudative;” secondly, the style of the poems, 


which is neither high nor low, but in the first bassamente mez- 
zano, in the second mediocremente mezzano, in the third alta- 
mente mezzano; thirdly, the species or sort of poetry to which 
they belong, which is “lyrical,” so called because originally 
intended to be sung to the lyre, ‘‘exegetic or narrative,” because 
the poet speaks in his own person, and “mixed,” because the 
versification is in part regulated and in part free; fourthly, their 
subject and aim, the subject being “natural,” or concerned with 
the things of nature, and the poet’s aim is to give praise and fame 


1 Op. cit., p. 570. This lezione was translated into English in 1615 by Rospert Torre, 
under the title of The Blazon of Jealousie, with interesting marginal illustrations from 
contemporary English poetry. 

2 Op. cit., p. 439. 
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to Madonna Laura; fifthly, their similarities and dissimilarities ; 
and, lastly, their structural dependence on one another. 

All this scarcely touches the problem of true criticism, but in 
the succeeding lectures Varchi treats of the canzoni at closer 
range. His method is to consider one stanza after another, and 
to discuss its parts minutely. Thus, on the opening lines— 

Perché la vita é breve, 

E l’ingegno paventa all’ alta impresa, ete.— 
after pointing out that the poet here states his theme, he proceeds 
to make such comments as these: 

La vita, i.e., the space of human existence; 2 breve, i. e., short; 
e Vingegno, i.e., my own; paventa, fears and trembles; all’ alta im- 
presa, i. e., considering the height of the subject, and how difficult it is 
to attempt praise of such beautiful eyes.' 


Or on the verses— 


Quel che pensier non pareggia, 
Non che l’agguagli altrui parlar, o mio— 


he comments: 

That is, the beautiful eyes of Madonna Laura; nor could a diviner cir- 

cumlocution be used, nor expressed in lovelier words and more suitable 
terms ; for parlar, which is a verb, corresponds with pensier, which is a 
noun, the present subjunctive agguagli with the present indicative 
pareggia, and mio with altrui. All this, we must believe, really indi- 
cates that things must be placed first, then conceits or thoughts... . 
in the third place words or terms .. . . and lastly, writing . . . . since 
things are much truer than thoughts, thoughts than words, words than 
writing.’ 
It is inconceivable that such puerile interpretation could illumi- 
nate the text of Petrarch, or advance the cause of criticism; but 
beyond these verbal comments and scholastic distinctions Varchi, 
in these Petrarchan discourses, does not attempt to go.’ 

Yet these lectures, it must be remembered, were delivered three 
or four years before the outburst of interest in Aristotle’s Poetics 

1B. VARCHI, op. cit., p. 446. 2 Op. cit., p. 448. 

3 The following curious comment on these lezioni, to be found in one of ALFONSO DE’ 
Pazzi’s sonnets against Varchi (reprinted in the Terzo libro dell’ opere burlesche, 1771, p. 314) 
is not without some justification: 


** Le canzoni degli occhi ha letto il Varchi, 
Ed ha cavato al gran Petrarca gli occhi.” 


Cf. Grar, Attraverso il Cinquecento (Turin, 1888), pp. 26, 64. 
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occasioned by the commentaries of Robortelli (1548) and Maggi 
(1549) and the Italian translation of Segni (1549) ; they antedate 
his own lectures on the theory of poetry by eight years. In order 
to comprehend clearly what the poetics of the Renaissance accom- 
plished for criticism in a brief period of time, these lectures of 
1553 have but to be compared with those of 1545; yet Mr. Saints- 
bury has summed up the work of Varchi in three lines and these 
lectures in exactly six words. In the treatment of the lyric, the 
Cinquecento, being without the guidance of those definite theories 
and fixed laws which had been elaborated for dramatic and epic 
poetry, lost itself in details and pedantries. The old scholastic 
subtleties still follow Varchi in his discourse on “Poetics in Gen- 
eral” and in the five on “Poetry,” to which I have given ample 
attention elsewhere ;' but a surer touch, a new attitude toward his 
material, indicate that a change of some sort had come. In one 
of these lectures, after stating that the Giron Cortese of Alamanni 
pleases him more than the Orlando Furioso (and a judgment so 
astounding must be taken into consideration when defining his 
position as a critic), he says: 

To few, and perhaps to none, is it permitted to affirm: This or that 
man has erred, this or that thing is bad. Everyone can say,many should 
indeed say: It seems to me that this or that man has erred, this or that 
thing does not seem to me good. It is conceded to everyone to say: 


The figures of this or that sculptor or painter do not please me; but to 
very few indeed is it conceded to affirm: These figures are not good.’ 


This, in another form, is the old concept of the diversity de 
gustibus, but it is important as showing that theory had as yet 
not been crystallized into dogma. The orthodox neo-classic criti- 
cism, having transformed into laws the proper pleasure to be 
derived from each literary genre, was shaken by no such doubts. 
But early in the eighteenth century Marivaux gave expression 
to a point of view very much akin to that of Varchi. The critics 
of his day, according to Marivaux, might assert of a work 
of art, “That is worthless, that is detestable ;” but such reasoning 
is itself worthless and detestable, since a man of taste may say of 
a book, ‘‘It does not please me,” but “he will never decide that it 


1 Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, pp. 25, 34, 41, 50. 2 Opere, Vol. II, p. 691. 
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is bad until after he has compared his own ideas with those of 
others.”' Here the doubt as to whether the code of poetics 
can afford the individual critic a fixed standard of judgment is a 
sign that the neo-classic structure is beginning to crumble ; for it 
is upon the development of this very concept that criticism 
expended its chief effort in the century and three-quarters that 
separate Varchi from Marivaux. 

The development in this respect is indicated in a lecture by 
Torquato Tasso on a sonnet of Della Casa, delivered more than a 
quarter of a century later before the Ferrarese Academy.’ The 
method of Varchi’s Petrarchan discourses is here followed, in first 
considering the style in which the sonnet is written, and then 
elucidating its various parts; though Varchi’s jejune formule of 
the high, mediocre, and low styles are superseded by a more philo- 
sophical discussion of poetic style, based on the theories of Her- 
mogenes, Demetrius Phalereus, and Cicero, and the puerile verbal 
exposition of Varchi gives place to a method that is not exclu- 
sively expository, but is based on Tasso’s juster conception of the 
function of criticism. At the very outset he defines his position 


by contrasting the method of imitation, which judges works of 
art merely by their similarity or dissimilarity to some masterpiece 
in the same kind, and the method of art, whose higher function it is 


to investigate the reasons why this verse seems sweet, this one harsh; 
this one humble and plebeian, this one noble and magnificent; this one 
too careless, this one too highly colored; this one cold, this one bom- 
bastic, this one insipid; why here the movement and speed of the speech 
are praised, here the slowness and delay; here direct speech, here indi- 
rect; here the long period, here the short; and, in a word, why composi- 
tions please or displease: and having found the reasons of all these 
things, there form in the mind some that are universal, true, and infal- 
lible, gathered from the experience of many particulars; and it is the 
knowledge of these which Art more properly demands for itself. 


Why works of art please or displease! the universal and infal- 
lible grounds of our pleasure and displeasure!—here are prob- 
lems beyond the scope of Varchi’s tentative and empirical method; 
here is a significant advance over Varchi’s assumption of the indi- 

1G. LARROUMET, Marivauz, sa vie et ses cewvres (Paris, 1894), p. 448. 


2 Tasso, Opere, ed. Rostnt (Pisa, 1823), Vol. XI, p. 42 f. 
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vidual basis of the pleasure or displeasure which poetry gives. 
Yet Tasso’s own method is a compromise between the two which 
he defines; the method of imitation and that of art are alike 
necessary to the critic. 

Here criticism is beginning to turn eyes upon itself, leaping 
from the two questions which had interested it most in the six- 
teenth century, “What is poetry?” and “What is the meaning of 
this or that poem?” to a third question, which it but vaguely 
apprehended: “What is criticism?” To say that this question 
was first neatly put and definitely discussed in the seventeenth 
century is to say that not until then did criticism become a self- 
conscious and organized art; and it is characteristic of this change 
of attitude that, while Horace and Vida had written “Arts of 
Poetry,” it is literally an “Essay on Criticism” upon which Pope 
expended a kindred poetic skill. Writing some forty years after 
Boileau, he substituted a brief sketch of the history of criticism 
from Aristotle to Roscommon for the rapid survey of French 
poetry in the Art poétique. 

This new organization of critical method and critical theory 
was developed on the basis of Renaissance poetics. The body of 
rules and theories was the same, but the attitude toward them was 
gradually changing; and the history of this attitude gives us the 
history of criticism in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century the intellectual fer- 
ment in Italy and Spain developed new theories of style, based 
on the rhetorical discussions of classical antiquity and the Renais- 
sance. It was this ferment of thought which produced the ideal 
of “wit,” which was derived through the French esprit from the 
Italian ingegno. A new terminology was being created, indicative 
of a change of interest from the materials of literature to the 
moods and faculties of the creative mind. Words like “fancy,” 
“judgment,” “wit,” ‘humor,” “taste,” “the sublime,” were 
acquiring new meaning and a higher vogue. But the ration- 
alism of the classic spirit throttled this initial outburst, and it 
was not till the middle of the eighteenth century that the human 
mind, rather than literature itself, was systematically studied for 
the development of principles of criticism. Tasso, as we have 
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seen, propounded the vital problem why poetry is pleasing to the 
human mind, but he attempts to find the answer in poetry itself, 

With the growth of the rationalistic spirit the main interest 
of criticism was in fixing a reasonable standard of critical judg- 
ment. “Criticism, as it was first instituted by Aristotle,” says 
Dryden, ‘“‘was meant a standard of judging well; the chiefest 
part of which is to observe those excellences which should delight 
a reasonable reader.”' This is no longer Tasso’s problem why 
certain excellences please; there are in poetry excellences which 
ought to please the reasonable reader. La Bruyére goes still 
farther in asserting that for every reader there is one absolute 
standard of taste: 

There is a point of perfection in art, as of excellence or maturity in 
nature. He who is sensible of it and loves it has perfect taste; he who is 
not sensible of it and loves this or that else on either side of it has a 
faulty taste. There is then a good and bad taste, and men dispute of 
tastes not without reason.’ 

Dryden’s standard of judgment and La Bruyére’s standard of 
taste are both the result of the application of reason to esthetic 


pleasure. Yet the development of the ideal of taste’ was dan- 
gerous to the rigid spirit of classicism. The recognition of the 
subjective basis of taste soon led to a contrast with those neo- 
classic rules which constituted the external element in art. Pope 
recognized that taste might give a grace beyond the reach of art; 
the concept of the je ne sais quoi‘ was formulated, to comprehend 
these elements of xsthetic pleasure not explicable by the rules of 


1 Works, ed. Scort-SaintsBury, Vol. V, p. 112. 


2 Caractéres, ‘‘ Des ouvrages de l’esprit.’’ Cf. SHAFTESBURY, Characteristicks (London, 
1711), Vol. III, pp. 154, 155. 


3On the early history of the term “taste” cf. Croce, Estetica, pp. 194 f.; BortnskI, 
Poetik der Renaissance, pp. 308 f., Baltasar Gracian und die Hoflitteratur, pp. 39 f.; and 
FARINELLI’s valuable review of the last in the Revista critica de historia y literatura espa- 
fiolas, Vol. II, 1896. Cf., however, ADDISON, Spectator, No. 409, June 19, 1712, where Gracian’s 
priority in the use of the term is accepted. 


4This phrase had been employed as early as the sixteenth century both in Italy and in 
France. Tasso uses it, and MLLE. DE GouRNAY, the fille d’alliance of Montaigne, speaks of 
“amour, qui est je ne sgai quoy, doit sourdre aussi de je ne sgai quoy”’ (DONCIEUX, 
Bouhours, pp. 264, 265). Bounours established its use in criticism in the seventeenth 
century, and was followed in the eighteenth by MARIVAUX, MONTESQUIEU, FEIJ60, and 
a host of others (cf. Croce, Estetica, pp. 205 f.; LARROUMET, Marivauz, pp. 498 f.). From 
the time of SHAFTESBURY (Characteristicks, Vol. I, p. 137, ete.) it was also naturalized in 
England. 
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Renaissance poetics; and finally, Montesquieu, in his Essai sur le 
gott, says that 


art gives the rules, and taste the exceptions; taste discovers on what 
occasions art should submit to it, and on what occasions it should sub- 
mit to art.’ 

It is natural to find, side by side with this evolution,a kindred 
development of interest in the subjective processes of art.” Mon- 
tesquieu himself complains that the ancients regarded as positive 
qualities all the relative qualities of the soul; the Platonic dia- 
logues are absurd, since they deal with the good, the beautiful, 
the agreeable, and the like, as positive realities: 

The sources of the beautiful, the good, the agreeable, etc., are in our- 
selves, and to seek for their reasons is merely to seek for the causes of 
the pleasures of our soul. Let us examine then our soul, let us study it 
in its actions and its passions. Poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music, the dance, in fine, the works of nature and of art, can give pleasure 
to the soul; let us see why, how, and when they do so.’ 

The new science of esthetics was to attempt, and in a sense to 
solve, this new problem; the romantic movement was to apply the 
fruits of those labors to literature and to literary criticism. 

The attitude toward the body of Renaissance poetics had thus, 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, undergone a com- 
plete transformation. In the Renaissance itself, the humanistic 
period, with its ideal of classical imitation, was followed by a period 
of theorizing along the lines of the Aristotelian Poetics, and the 
results were before long hardened into fixed rules and dogmas of 
criticism. The neo-classical period regarded these rules, first 
from the attitude of ‘‘wit,” then of reason, and finally of taste. 
When Hobbes, in the address prefixed to his translation of the 
Iliad (1675), says that ‘‘there be many men called critics, and 
wits, and virtuost, that are accustomed to censure the poets,”* he 


1 Quvres completes (Paris, 1834), p. 596. 

2JoHun Mor ey (Burke, p. 19) gives to BURKE’s essay On the Sublime and Beautiful the 
credit of having first established the principle “ that critics of art seek its principles in the 
wrong place, so long as they limit their search to poems, pictures, engravings, statues, and 
buildings, instead of first arranging the sentiments and faculties in man to which art makes 
its appeal;”’ but this contention, it is searcely necessary to say, ignores a long line of ante- 
cedent speculations on the continent and even in England. 

3 Huvres completes, p. 587 (and note). 

4Hosses, English Works, ed. MoLESworTH (London, 1844), Vol. X, p. iii. 
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has indicated the three classes of littérateurs who were to carry 
on these three phases of critical activity. 

Imitation, theory, law; wit, reason, taste—each in its turn 
became a guiding principle of criticism, until with the romantic 
movement all were superseded by the concept of the creative 
imagination. But this development of esthetic criticism carries 
us beyond the confines of the period covered in Professor Saints- 
bury’s second volume. 


J. E. SPIncarn. 


CotumBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York. 
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AN ITALIAN FABLE, ITS SOURCES AND ITS 
HISTORY. 


In the Biblioteca Nazionale and the Biblioteca Riccardiana at 
Florence are a number of fifteenth-century manuscripts containing 
unpublished fables in Italian verse. During two visits in Florence, 
I have made a copy of these fables, which I intend to publish 
soon. My object in the present paper’ is to give a list of the 
fables, followed by a somewhat full discussion of the first one in 
the list, which offers special problems. 

The majority of these fables are in the Codice Magliabecchiano, 
VII, ix, 375; in the first place, these five in terza rima, on ff. 
92b-102a: 

1. “The Lion and the Man.” 

2. ‘The Fox and the Wolf.” 

3. “The Fox, the Lion, the Wolf, and the Sheep.” 

4. “The Lion and the Mouse.” 

5. “The City Mouse and the Country Mouse” (unfinished). 

So much was stated in 1866 by Ghivizzani.’ It was repeated 
in 1883 by Hervieux,’ and in 1899 by M. P. Brush,‘ neither of 
whom knew that the second fable had meantime been printed, 
per nozze, in 1870.° The same writers state’ that the Cod. Ric- 
cardiano 2971 contains three fables in terza rima, including 
Nos. 2 and 5 in the list above. It does contain No. 5, fortunately 
in complete form; but its “Fox and Wolf” is an entirely different 
fable from the other one with the same title; and, moreover, it is 
not terza rima at all, but a sonetto caudato of seventeen lines. 

1 Read, in abstract, at the annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, in 
Cambridge, December 29, 1903. 

2Q@. Gutvizzant, Il Volgarizzamento delle Favole di Galfredo (Bologna, 1866), p. clxxi. 

3L. Hervreux, Les fabulistes latins (Paris, 1883), Vol. I, p. 563; 2d ed. (1893), Vol. I, 
p. 641. 


4M. P. Brusu, The Isopo Laurenziano (Columbus, 1899), pp. 15, 39. 

5 Una Favola Esopiana in versi del secolo xv (Livorno: Vigo, 1870). Prefatory note 
signed T. 

6 GHIVIZZANI, op. cit., p. clxvi; HERVIEUX, op. cit., 2d ed., Vol. I, p, 638; BrusH, op. cit., 
pp. 21, 39. 
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The third fable is in terza rima, but only the beginning of it is 
given. Thus we add to the list: 

5. “The City Mouse and the Country Mouse” (complete). 

6. “The Ant” (unfinished). 

Cod. Riccard. 2873 contains No. 4 above,’ and Cod. Riccard. 
1939 adds one more io the list of fables in terza rima:* 

7. “The Tortoise.” 

Dr. Brush made a copy of these texts, which he was so kind 
as to place at my disposal while I was making my own copy. 

It was not noticed by any of the writers mentioned that the 
Cod. Magl. has ten more fables, in sonnets of seventeen lines 
each. They are on ff. 66b-73a, partly interspersed among other 
sonnets, and are as follows: (1) “Lion’s Share;” (2) “Pet Dog 
and Ass;” (3) “Lion Sick;” (4) ‘“Lion’s Breath;” (5) Cat’s 
One Trick; (6) “Lion and Ass;” (7) “Fly and Bald Man;” 
(8) “Fox, Wolf, and Ass” (two sonnets); (9) “Grasshopper 
and Ant;” (10) “Ant and Skull.” Three of these occur in other 
manuscripts also, while Cod. Riccard. 2971, as mentioned above, 
has one more fable in sonnet form: (11) ‘‘Fox and Wolf.” 


The fable of ‘“‘The Lion and the Man” has 220 lines, and runs 
as follows: A lion comes upon a tree partly split by a wedge. 
Playfully pulling out the wedge, he gets his paw caught in the 
cleft. At his urgent request, a man, who happens to pass, pries 
open the cleft, so that the paw can be withdrawn. The lion 
thanks the man, and, being very hungry, says that he would like 
to eat him. Since the man regards this proposal, under the 
circumstances, as very unfair, they decide to leave the question 
to the arbitration of three animals. Meeting a dog, they explain 
the case tohim. He replies: “You see how thin Iam. I served 
this man faithfully when I was strong, and now that I am old 
and useless, he has driven me away. I decide that he ought to 
be eaten.” A horse makes a similar complaint against his master. 
Finally they meet a fox.. She cannot decide the question without 
seeing just how the lion was caught. When the lion’s paw is 


1As is stated in Una Favola Esopiana, ecc., p. 15. 
2As is stated by GHIVIZZANI, op. cit., p. clxvi; cf. BRUSH, op. cit., p. 6. 
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again firmly fixed in the tree, the wily fox says: “Now you may 
stay there; and well you deserve it, since you wished to eat the man 
who befriended you.” And so the deceiver was deceived. The 
man now gives the fox a promise, in writing, that he will never 
set the dogs on her when she comes to his hen-yard. Not long 
after, the fox comes to the hen-yard with her sons, and the hens 
give the alarm. One of the little foxes says: ‘‘Now is the time 
to show that paper!” But she replies: “There may be no one 
here who is able to read it; the safest thing for us is to run away.” 
The author, who seems to sympathize with the lion, concludes 
that this disappointment served the fox right, for she had no good 
motive in her action. The world’s ingratitude to benefactors is 
an obvious moral of the whole story. 

A familiar fable on the subject of ingratitude is the one, 
ascribed to Adsop, of the man who finds a frozen snake, warms it 
back to life, and is bitten. From the Latin version of Phedrus,’ 
as well as from the Greek,’ descend innumerable versions in all 
languages, including one by La Fontaine.* But another of La 
Fontaine’s fables, and one of his best, is about a man and a ser- 
pent:* The man catches the serpent in a bag, and is about to kill 
it as a symbol of ingratitude, when the serpent surprises him by 
denying the justice of the accusation. Three witnesses—a cow, 
an ox, and a tree—declare that men are more ungrateful than 
serpents. The man ends the discussion, however, by dashing the 
bag on the ground. This fable, like many others in his second 
collection (Books VII—XI, 1678), La Fontaine derived from a 
little book published at Paris in 1644: Livre des lumiéres, ou la 
conduite des roys, composé par le sage Pilpay Indien, traduit en 
frangois par David Sahid dIspahan.’ This was translated from 
a Persian work of the fifteenth century: Anvar-i Suhaili; or, 
The Lights of Canopus,’ a version of the fables of Bidpai (also 
called Kalila and Dimna), which came from India through 


1 Book IV, Fable 19; in Romutvs, No. 10 (ed. OESTERLEY, Berlin, 1870). 
2Haum, Fabulae Asopicae Collectae, Nos. 97, 97b. 
8 VI, 13: Le villageois et le serpent.” 4X,1: L’homme et la couleuvre.”’ 


5See Guvres de J. de La Fontaine, ed. H. REGNIER, Vol. II, p. 81; Vol. III, p.1. There 
is a copy of the Livre des Lumiéres in the Harvard Library. 


6 English versions by E, B, Eastwick (Hertford, 1854), and A. N. WoLLASTON (London, 


1877). 
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intermediate versions in Pehlevi and Arabic.’ The Anvar-i 
Suhaili was translated into Turkish in the sixteenth century, and 
thence into French again by Galland and Cardonne.’ In this 
group of versions we find the following fable:’ A serpent, sur- 
rounded by a fire of brushwood, appeals to a passing camel-rider, 
who holds out a bag on the end of his spear, and so rescues the 
serpent. The latter proposes to bite both man and camel, alleging 
that men regularly requite good with evil. The man agrees 
to die if this proposition can be proved. A buffalo, and then a 
tree, testify to the ingratitude of man; a fox, however, doubts the 
possibility of the story, until the serpent voluntarily gets back 
into the bag. The man then kills the serpent by dashing the bag 
on the ground. The reasons for La Fontaine’s changes in the 
story are obvious. He had already composed a fable illustrating 
the ingratitude of serpents, and he now wished to show the 
injustice of powerful persons; he therefore omitted the fox, and 
kept the original number of witnesses by expanding the oriental 
buffalo into a cow and an ox. 

Thus we find our fable in the Orient. The Anvar-i Suhaili 
is, to be sure, probably later than the Italian manuscript; it is, 
furthermore, the earliest book in the Bidpai family that has this 
particular fable,“ which is one of several introduced by the 
fifteenth-century Persian writer. Nevertheless, like the remainder 
of the book, this fable came to Persia from India. The five 
books of the Indian Panchatantra, a work of considerable but 
uncertain age, correspond in general to chaps. 1 and 3-6 of the 
Anvar-i Suhaili, and the two works came ultimately from the 
same Indian source. Our fable is in the texts of the Panchatan- 
tra belonging to southern India, from which it has been translated 
by the Abbé Dubois. In this, probably its oldest extant version, 
it runs as follows:° A Brahman starts on a pilgrimage. A croco- 


1See KeITH-FALCONER, Kalilah and Dimnah; or, the Fables of Bidpai (Cambridge, 
1885), p. lxvi; J. Jacoss, The Fables of Bidpai (London, 1888), Introduction. 

2Cf. KeEtTH-FALCONER, op. cit., p. lxx. 

3 Anvar-i Suhaili, chap. iii, Story 3: Eastwick, p. 264; Livre des lumiéres, p. 204; 
GALLAND, in Cabinet des Fées (Gendve, 1787), Vol. XVII, p. 404. 

4Cf. T. Benrey, Pantschatantra (Leipzig, 1859), Vol. I, p. 311. 

5 Le Pantcha-tantra, translated by J. A, Dusots (Paris, 1826), p. 49. The fable is also in 
Dvusors, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, edited by H. K. BEAucHAMP (Oxford, 
1897), Vol. II, p. 451. It is not in the text translated by BEenrey, but it is discussed by 
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dile in a small stream, which is liable to run dry, begs to be 
carried to the Ganges; the Brahman carries it thither in his 
traveling bag. Once in the Ganges, the crocodile seizes the man 
by the leg and tries to pull him under water. The man protests, 
and demands three arbitrators. The mango tree and an old cow’ 
decide against him; then the fox persuades the crocodile to get 
into the bag again, and kills it with a stone. 

The fable has become widely current in modern India as a folk- 
tale in a form still closer to our Italian text. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was inserted in The Rose of Bakawali, a Persian romance 
translated into “Urdai” by Nihal Chand of Lahore. In this ver- 
sion,” a Brahman liberates a lion which he finds tied in a cage; 
the lion proposes to eat the man, but consents to arbitration. 
The banyan tree and the road complain of man’s ingratitude, but 
the jackal persuades the lion to get back into the cage. In a 
popular tale of the Punjab, reported by Mrs. Steel,’ a Brahman 
releases a tiger from a cage; there are four judges: pipal tree, 
buffalo, road, and jackal. Ina story current in southern India, 
reported by Miss Frere,‘ a Brahman likewise releases a tiger from 
a cage; in this case there are six judges: banyan tree, camel, 
bullock, eagle, alligator, and jackal. In each of these tales, of 
course, the lion or tiger is left in the cage. As in various other 
tales common to Europe and the East, the jackal takes the place 
of the fox. In similar tales in the Malay peninsula the corre- 
sponding place is taken by the so-called mouse-deer; here we find 
the same story’ of the tiger released from a trap; the judges 


him, Pantschatantra, Vol. I, pp. 113-20. In the version of DuBois it does not occupy the 
same position in the narrative that it has in the Anvar-i Suhaili. 

1Cf. BENFEY, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 235. ‘* Wer Baume fallt und Vieh todtet .... kann der 
ins Paradies kommen?” The tree is regularly one of the judges in oriental versions, but 
almost never in European. 

2W. A. CLouston, A Group of Eastern Romances (privately printed, 1889 [s. l.]), p. 254; 
cf. p. xxxv. Clouston’s translation is made up from GARCIN DE TAssy’s abridgment in 
Journal asiatique, 1835, and from an English translation printed at Calcutta in 1859. The 
account given of this version of our fable by LIEBRECHT in Germania, Vol. VII (1862), p. 508, 
is inaccurate. 

83 STEEL AND TEMPLE, Wide-awake Stories (London, 1884), p. 116; STEEL AND TEMPLE, 
Tales of the Punjab Told by the People (London and New York, 1894), p. 107, cf. p. 307; 
JosEPH Jacoss, Indian Fairy Tales (London, 1892), p. 66, cf. p. 242. Several similar ver- 
sions, current in India today, are referred to in these works. 

4Mary FRERE, Old Deccan Days, 3d ed. (London, 1881), p. 181. 

5W.SKBEAT, Fables and Folk-Tales from an Eastern Forest (Cambridge, 1901), p. 20, and 
Introduction. 
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being the tree, the road, and the mouse-deer. In Daghestan the 
story is told by the Kurins:' A man finds a lion chained to a 
stake; on being released, the lion wishes to eat him; the judges 
are the ox, the ass, and the fox; the fox does not believe that the 
lion can be bound with chains, and has to see the process carried 
out. The serpent reappears-in an Arabic version,’ with palm 
tree, spring, and fox as judges; and in another Indian tale,’ 
apparently influenced by the Anvar-i Suhaili, where the serpent 
is rescued from a fire, and the judges are pipal tree, camel-driver, 
and fox. 

In Nubia a story‘ is told strikingly like the version in the 
Panchatantra: A crocodile left by the receding Nile is carried 
to the river on the camel of a friendly Arab, and then declares 
that it will eat either the man or the camel. There is only one 
judge, the fox, which has the crocodile tied up again; and the 
sequel is peculiar. We shall return to this story later. A tale 
reported from the island of Mauritius’ is still closer to the Pan- 
chatantra: An alligator begs a man to carry it to the river in his 
bag. Having been brought to the river, the alligator wishes to 
eat the leg of the man, who appeals to three arbitrators—the hen 
and the cow, who decide against him, and the dog, who induces 
the alligator to get back into the bag. The Hottentots® tell that 
a Dutchman lifted a stone which had fallen on a snake, and the 
snake wished to bite him; a hare and a hyena say, “It is right;” 
but the jackal has to see the stone put back on the snake, before 
deciding. In America we find practically the same story told by 
Uncle Remus:' Brer Rabbit finds the wolf crushed under a heavy 


1A. ScHIEFNER, “ Bericht fiber Uslar’s kfirinische Studien,’’ Mémoires de l’ Académie 
impériale de St. Pétersbourg, ith Ser., Vol. XX, No. 2 (1873), p. 91. 

2Cf. Benrey, Pantsch., Vol. I, p. 118; REGNIER, La Fontaine, Vol. III, p. 2. 

3Cf. CLouston, Eastern Romances, p. 531; another tale, given by CLousTON, p. 231, and 
also by Kinescorte, Tales of the Sun (London, 1890), p. 184, begins with a Brahman rescuing 
a snake from a fire by means of a stick; the snake tries to bite the man but ends by giving 
him jewels. 

4L. Retniscu, Die Nuba-Sprache (Wien, 1879), Part I, pp. 191, 206; there are two prac- 
tically identical versions in different Nubian dialects. 

5C, Batssac, Le Folk-lore de l'Ile-Maurice (Paris, 1888), No. XXIII, p. 280. 

6W. H. J. BLEEK, Reynard the Fox in South Africa (London, 1864), No. 6; another ver- 
sion, No.5. The German translation, Reineke Fuchs in Afrika (Weimar, 1870) gives, beside 
these, a third version. The snake under a stone suggests European influence; see below. 

7J.C. Harris, Nights with Uncle Remus (Boston, 1883), No. 46. 
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stone; he manages to lift the stone, and is then attacked by the 
wolf. He appeals to the law. The terrapin, being taken as judge, 
wishes to see how the stone lay on the wolf, who is thus left in 
his original predicament. A similar tale is told by the natives in 
South America:' The fox rescues the jaguar who is imprisoned in 
a cave, and, when the jaguar wishes to eat him, appeals to a man, 
who has the jaguar go back into the cave. The fox, having been 
thus saved, lays himself in the man’s path several times, feigning 
death, but the man kicks him aside; a woman, however, puts down 
her jar of honey to go in search of the apparently dead foxes 
which she has passed; and the fox takes possession of the honey. 
This ending is doubtless a separate story, which has become 
attached to the jaguar story; it is told separately by Uncle 
Remus:* “Mr. Fox goes a-hunting, but Mr. Rabbit bags the 
game.” However, it occurs as the sequel of the Nubian crocodile 
story, already mentioned; there the rescued man promises his 
hens to the fox, but repents of the bargain, and removes the hens 
on his camel. After seeing the fox lying in the road several 
times, he leaves the camel, and goes back. The fox then eats the 
hens, and rides off on the camel. The stranded crocodile in this 
story suggests pretty direct influence of the Panchatantra form 
of the fable, and may have come from the same source as the fable 
in the Extravagantes,’ which also has but one judge. (Cf. also 
the Mauritius version, in which a subsequent trick played on the 
alligator has analogues in American and oriental tales.) The 
introduction of the promise of hens often occurs in Europe, as 
we shall see; yet this episode is so different in Nubia that it may 
well have been attached to the story there. In any case, when 
we remember the history of the famous Tar-baby,‘ it is not diffi- 
cult to assume that the individual features in the versions from 
North and South America are due to the length of the journey 
across Africa and the Atlantic. 

Oriental tales came to medizval Europe through various chan- 


1 HERBERT H. Sm1tTH, Brazil, the Amazons and the Coast (New York, 1879), p. 553; quoted 
from Couto DE MAGALHAES, O Selvagem, p. 327. 


2J.C. Harris, Uncle Remus, His Songs and His Sayings (New York, 1892), p. 70; cf. p. 6, 
and SMITH, op. cit., p. 552. 


3 See below. Jacoss, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 251. 
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nels. One of these was the Disciplina Clericalis, written in 
Latin at the beginning of the twelfth century by Petrus Alphon- 
sus, a Spanish Jew, who learned the tales from the Saracens in 
Spain. This collection’ includes the following fable: A man finds 
a serpent which has been tied up by some shepherds; he unties 
it and warms it in his breast, whereupon it attacks him, saying 
that such is its nature. The fox, called as a judge, has the ser- 
pent tied up again so as to decide fairly, and then taunts it with 
the advice to untie itself if it can. The Disciplina Clericalis was 
several times translated into Old French.’ This fable was taken 
from it into Le donnei des amants,’ a poem written in England 
at the end of the thirteenth century, and into the Scala Celi 
(printed at Ulm, 1480; f. 86: “Item refert Petrus alphonsi,” 
etc.). A German version in Ulrich Boner’s Der Edelstein,‘ 
written in the fourteenth century and printed in 1461, is evi- 
dently derived from Petrus Alphonsus. A fable in the Gesta 
Romanorum’® apparently has the same source, for the incidents 
are the same; but in place of the fox we have a philosopher. In 
a weakened form we find the same fable ascribed, probably 
wrongly, to Marie de France;’ the fox urges the serpent to 
release the man, but accomplishes nothing. All these versions 
of the Disciplina Clericalis family, while oriental in origin, 
show a trace of Aisopic influence: the serpent is not merely 
tied, but frozen, and has to be warmed; yet it is able to call for 
assistance. 

Another form of the fable, with only one judge, but otherwise 
closer to the Panchatantra than any other European version, is 

1 Disctplina Clericalis auctore Petro Alphonsi, 2 parties, Société des Bibliophiles 
Frangais (Paris, 1824), No. 4; Petri Alf. Disc. Cler., hrsg. von Scumipt (Berlin, 1827), No.7 
(pp. 44, 118). 

2** Le castoiement d'un pére & son fils,” conte 4, in BARBAZON ET MEOn, Fabliauz et 


contes (Paris, 1808), Vol. II. Also in the 1824 edition of the Disc. Cler., and republished by 
M. Roes.e (Munich, 1899). 

3 Published by G. Parts in Romania, Vol. XXV, pp. 497-541; the fable begins at vs. 753. 

4 Ed. Prerrrer (Leipzig, 1844), No. 71. 

5 Ed. OgsTERLEY (1872), chap. 174. In Le Violier des histoires romaines (Paris, 1858), 
chap. 141. 


6 LEGRAND D’Aussy, Fabliaux ou contes, 3d ed, (Paris, 1829), Vol. IV, p. 356. Odo of 
Cheriton not merely has the ordinary Hsopic fable (Fabulae, No. 59, in HERvIevx, 
Fabulistes latins, Vol. IV, p. 231), but gives a still more weakened form of the Disc. Cler. 
version, without the fox (Parabolae, No. 53; ibid., p, 285). 
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found in H. Steinhéwel’s Aesop;' it is the fourth of the Extra- 
vagantes (Book V of the collection), De Dracone et Villano: A 
man finds a dragon (evidently a kind of water-snake or crocodile) , 
which has been left high and dry on the river bank by the reced- 
ing water. The dragon begs to be tied on the man’s ass, and 
carried to the water, promising a reward of gold and silver. 
(The man would naturally believe this promise, for dragons and 
serpents are universally believed to have great riches.) ‘The man 
does as requested, and when they have reached the river, the 
dragon proposes to eat him. He objects, and a fox, hearing the 
discussion, offers to be the judge. He wishes to see the dragon 
tied as tightly as before; when this is done, he tells the man to 
carry the dragon back to the original spot, and leave it there. 
This fable passed, of course, into the translations of Steinhéwel 
in French, English (by Caxton, 1484),’ and other languages; 
it appears without essential change in the collection of Camera- 
rius* in the sixteenth century. The age and sources of the 
Extravagantes are unknown, but this is not the only one among 
them which seems to have come from the Orient. Jacobs‘ con- 
nects them with the English collection, now lost, which was the 
source of Marie de France (twelfth century). Many of them are 
entirely foreign to the medizval Latin collections descended from 
Phedrus, but are found in collections which drew largely on 
popular tradition. The fable now under discussion cannot have 
come from Petrus Alphonsus, although it resembles his version 
in having only the fox as judge (so that Steinhéwel omitted the 
Disciplina Clericalis version in the eighth book of his collection, 
which was derived from that source: Ex Adelfonso). If I may 
venture on a hypothesis, it is that the fable in the Extravagantes 
reached England in the twelfth century, having come, probably 
orally, pretty directly from Asia (cf. Panchatantra). In trans- 

1Edited by H. OEsTERLEY (1873, Stuttgart Litterarischer Verein), p. 197. The first 
edition was printed about 1480. 

2The Fables of Aesop as First Printed by William Caxton in 1484, edited by JosEPH 


Jacoss (London, 1889), 2 vols. 

3 Fabulae Zsopicae plures quingentis, studio J. CAMERARII (Lugduni, apud J. Tornae- 
sium, 1571), No. 237, p. 268: ‘‘Serpens vinctus.”’ According to the British Museum Catalogue, 
this collection was first printed at Tabingen, 1538. Camerarius was born at Bamberg in 1500. 

4Cf. Jacoss, Asop, Vol. I, pp. 186, 252 ff 
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mission it lost, like the version of Petrus Alphonsus, two of the 
three judges, retaining only the fox. In this connection, we 
must refer again to the Nubian version,’ which is practically 
identical: the crocodile carried, on the Arab’s camel, back to the 
receded river, with the fox as the only judge. This version, with 
the hen episode which we shall discuss later, is something of a 
puzzle, for it has elements that occur elsewhere only in Europe. 
Probably the oldest European version with the three judges is 
also one belonging to England, which was once a center of fable- 
writing. It is in a Latin collection’ of the thirteenth century, 
preserved in a single manuscript in connection with fables by Odo 
of Cheriton. A soldier, riding through the forest, sees two snakes 
fighting; one of them calls for help, and the soldier, dismounting, 
drives the other snake away with his spear. The one that has 
asked for help then runs up the spear, and coils about the soldier’s 
neck; such, it says, is the way of the world, and its own nature; 
but it will arbitrate. A horse and an ox justify the snake. A 
fox, sitting in judgment, has to see how they were placed at first; 
so the snake gets upon the ground, and the soldier mounts his 
horse. The fox then tells the man to ride off, and quotes Scrip- 
ture (Gen. 3:14) to the snake. This version is somewhat removed 
from the primitive type, for the predicament of the snake (fight- 
ing with another)* and the precise combination of judges do not 
occur elsewhere. It is evidently a popular story applied to Chris- 
tian didactic usage. Another version, with curious variations, 
applied in the same way by Jews, is found in the Judeo-German 
Maasebuch,‘ from which it is quoted and ‘“‘refuted,” as follows:° 
An old man finds a frozen snake, and warms it; the snake coils 
about him and nearly kills him. An ox and an ass say that such 


1 See above. 

2 Harley MS 219, in the British Museum; published by HeRvrevx, op. cit., Vol. IV (189%), 
pp. 361-86, cf. p. 63; Fable No. 24, p. 381. 

3Can this be a reminiscence of Ovid’s story of Tiresias and the snakes? See Metam. 
III, 324, 325; cf. DANTE, Inferno, XX, 43, 44. 

4No. 144; in M. GrtnBaum, Jiidischdeutsche Chrestomathie (Leipzig, 1882), p. 411. 

5[Erster und] Ander Theil Jiidischer Historien ... . sampt Widerlegung durch CuRIs- 
ToPpHORUM HeLvicum (Giessen, 1612), chap. 38, p. 136. Exactly the same tale in other word- 
ing in TENDLAU, Fellmeiers Abende (Frankfurt a. M., 1856), p. 77. Cf. Grtnspaum, Neue 
Beitrdge zur semitischen Sagenkunde (Leiden, 1893), pp. 236 f.; and W. A. CLouston, Flow- 
ers from a Persian Garden (London, 1890), p. 274; these give two Jewish stories, somewhat 
similar to the above, with Solomon as arbitrator between man and serpent. 
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is the way of the world. King David says that the man ought to 
have known better. The youthful Solomon, when appealed to, 
questions the snake, which says that God made it man’s enemy 
(Gen. 3:15). Solomon commands the snake to leave the man, 
and stand beside him, as the law prescribes. This done, he sug- 
gests, finishing the verse quoted by the snake, that God com- 
manded men to bruise the serpent’s head. Helvicus refutes this 
by declaring that the serpent of Genesis is not a real snake, but 
the devil. He seems not to suspect that the story came from the 
East, for he says that the rabbis must have been reading sop; 
and, in fact, the frozen snake shows Adsopic influence. A some- 
what similar version is reported from Servia:' St. Sabbas rescues 
a snake from a burning bush by holding out his stick, and the 
snake winds about his neck. The fox, the only judge, commands 
the snake to stand on the ground beside St. Sabbas, who then 
kills it. The use of the stick, here and in the Anglo-Latin fable, 
suggests the Anvar-i Suhaili, where, moreover, the snake quotes 
from the Koran to show that God made it man’s enemy.” These 
three last-mentioned fables agree in the device used for getting 
the snake away from the man; the bag, used in the original story, 
having been forgotten. They probably have a common origin in 
some version like that of the Anvar-i Suhaili. To the same 
group belong folk-tales* reported from Syria‘ (snake winds about 
neck of sleeping shepherd; judges: camel, ox, fox; snake lured 
to the ground and killed; hens promised to fox, but dogs sent 
instead by man’s wife); from Turkey (old man saves snake 
from fire; judges: dog, horse, fox; snake lured to the ground 
and killed; fox also killed); from Greece’ (peasant burns thorns; 
snake in fire asks to be saved, comes up man’s stick; judges: 
mare, mule, fox; snake killed on ground; reward promised to 
fox); from Russia® (snake rescued from fire in bag; hare, wolf, 


1Jaaic, “Aus dem Siidslavischen Marchenschatz,”’ Archiv fiir Slavische Philologie, Vol. 
I (1876), p. 279. 

2 EASTWICK, op. cit., p. 265; cf. GRUNBAUM, Beitrdge, loc. cit. 

3See KAARLE Kroun, Mann und Fuchs (Helsingfors, 1891), pp. 42-46. 

+PryM UND Soctn, Syrische Sagen und Marchen (Gottingen, 1881), No. 74, p. 310. 

5 HAwN, Griechische und albanische Marchen (Leipzig, 1864), Vol. II, No. 87. 

6A, GERBER, “‘ Great Russian Animal Tales,” No. 28, in Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, Vol. VI, No. 2, 1891; cf. Krown, loc. cit. , 
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fox; snake lured into bag and killed; hens promised to fox as 
reward, but dogs sent instead; fox escapes, but sacrifices tail as 
being useless—this addition peculiar to folk-tales of northern 
Europe); and from Sweden (hunter saves snake from fire by bag 
on stick; cow, tree, fox; snake killed in bag; the occurrence of 
the tree as judge is almost unparalleled in Europe, but usual in 
the East). 


We now come to a group of versions in which the animal 
in distress is imprisoned in a cave, crushed by a rock, or caught 
in some similar way. Here the animal is most frequently a snake 
or dragon; the judges are very often the horse, the dog, and the 
fox; and in many cases there is a sequel, the fox having hens 
promised him as a reward, but not receiving them. Our Italian 
fable belongs to this group, although the lion is exceptional; it was 
composed not later than the first half of the fifteenth century. To 
the same century belongs a version in the Low German Reynke 
de Vos, which was printed at Laibeck in 1498. In Book III, 
chap. 4, this story is told to the lion by the ape: a lindwurm gets 
caught in a hedge, and wishes to eat the man who sets it free. 
The judges appealed to are, first, the ravens; then, the wolf and 
the bear, who expect to get their share of the man’s flesh; and, 
finally, the fox, who has the dragon fastened again in the hedge. 
This is the first appearance of the story in the Reynard cycle, and 
the modifications in it (especially the number of judges, although 
they are in three groups) suggest popular transmission. It natu- 
rally appears in Schopper’s Latin version,’ and ultimately in 
Goethe’s Reineke Fuchs (Part 9). In the first half of the six- 
teenth century we find three versions in German, and one in Latin 
by a German. Of these the fable in the Hsopus of Burkhard 
Waldis’ will serve as a type: A peasant, while going to town, 


1 Published by F. Prren (Halle, 1887: Altdeutsche Textbibliothek, 8); see also WOLFF, 
“Reinke de Vos und die satirisch-didaktische Dichtung,” in KtrscHNnerR’s Deutsche 
National-Litt., Vol. XIX. 

2Speculum Vitae Aulicae. De admirabili fallacia et astutia vulpeculae Reinikes, auc- 
tore H. Scnoprero (Francof. ad Moen. 1595), Lib. III, cap. 4, p. 338. Reynke de Vos seems 
to be from the same source as a popular tale, in which the hare rescues a snake under a 
stone; judges: two ravens, the wolf, and the fox; see HALTRICH UND WoLFr, Zur Volkskunde 
der Siebenbiirger Sachsen (Wien, 1885), No. 30, p. 64. 

3 Edited by H. Kurz, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1862), Book IV, Fable 99. This fable is omitted from 
TITTMANN’s edition (Leipzig, 1882). 
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hears a piteous voice promising rich gifts to anyone who will roll 
away the stone which blocks the opening of a cave. The peasant 
removes the stone, and sees come out a picturesque dragon some 
sixty feet long, which proposes to eat him. A horse and a dog, 
when questioned, complain that ingratitude is the world’s reward 
for good deeds. The fox is promised a bribe of hens, and gets the 
dragon back into the cave, with the stone before the opening. On 
reaching home, the man meets with a stormy reception from his 
wife, who intimates that she would rather give him to the dragon 
than her hens to the fox. She sends the man to bed, and kills the 
fox when he comes at midnight for his reward. This fable was 
related by Melanchthon to Martin Luther, and is given in the 
Tischreden.' It also occurs in the Fabeln of Erasmus Alberus,? 
who was intimate in Luther’s circle. Waldis was born about 
1490, Alberus about 1500; their fables were printed, respectively, 
in 1548 and 1550, and often thereafter. Both of them drew 
largely on the sopus Dorpii (first edition about 1516; often 
reprinted), which, however, does not contain this fable. The 
version in the Extravagantes has been suggested* as the source 
of Waldis, but this is impossible, for Waldis, Alberus, and the 
Tischreden of Luther, as well as the corresponding Latin version 
of Camerarius,‘ represent a different type. They are also nearer 
than Reynke de Vos to the original form of the fable. From one 
of the collections mentioned, the story was derived by Georg 
Rollenhagen, who inserts it, with further developments and addi- 
tions, in his Froschmduseler;’ also by H. W. Kirchhof, who gives 
a brief prose version in his Wendunmuth,° and in the seventeenth 
century by Abraham a S. Clara.’ 

Now, these German fables, and the Italian fable outlined at 


1Cf, @uvres de La Fontaine, ed. REGNIER, Vol. ITI, p. 359. 

2Edited by W BRAuNE (Halle, 1892: Neudrucke deut. Litt., Nos. 104-7), No. 48. On 
Waldis and Alberus, see also WOLFF, op. cit. 

3 Kurz, edition cited, Anmerkungen, p. 184. BRAUNE, op. cit., p. lvi, says simply: “Quelle 
unbekannt.”’ STIEFEL, ‘‘ Uber den Aesopus des B. Waldis,” Studien zur vergleich. Littera- 
turgesch., Vol. ITI (1903), pp. 486 ff., states that the sources of Waldis have not all been deter- 
mined; he suggests nothing for this fable. 

4 Op. cit., 1571 edition, No. 391: Merces anguina. 

5Edited by K. GoOEDEKE (Leipzig, 1876: Deutsche Dichter des 16. Jahrhunderts, 8, 9), 
Book I, Part II, chaps. 19-22. First edition, 1595. 

6 Edited by OESTERLEY, 1869, Book V, chap. 121. 

7 Quoted in Kurz, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur (Leipzig, 1888), Vol. II, p. 437. 
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the beginning of this paper, are, so far as I can discover, the only 
written versions earlier than the nineteenth century in which hens 
are promised to the fox. This point in common is very siriking; 
and yet the Italian has a lion caught in a tree, where the German 
has a dragon imprisoned in a cave; but the judges are the same 
—German: horse, dog, fox; Italian: dog, horse, fox. The expla- 
nation of the similarity is doubtless to be found in an ultimately 
common source, with considerable intervening development in 
popular tradition. This explanation is strikingly confirmed by 
the popular oral versions which are current today, not merely in 
Germany and Italy, but in all parts of Europe. It seems unques- 
tionable, then, when one examines these popular versions, that the 
particular and identical forms of the story told by the people now 
in widely separated regions began to spread as early as the end 
of the fourteenth century; for we have them crystallized, so to 
speak, in our written fables from a period not much later than that. 
To make this point plain, we must glance at the popular versions 
which have been made accessible. In enumerating them here, 
only the variable traits are mentioned; the outline of the story is 
in all cases the same. 

Germany: (1) Peasant releases snake from under stone; 
judges: horse, dog, fox; fox asks for hens, doves, and geese, but 
on coming to get them is captured by peasant’s sons." (2) Wood- 
cutter releases monster from under stone; horse, dog, fox; man 
promises hens; his wife kills fox.* Hungary: Countryman 
releases monstrous snake under stone; horse, dog, fox; six hens 
promised to fox, who is killed by man’s wife.’ Armenia: Peasant 
while plowing finds frozen snake in hole, and warms it; horse, 
buffalo, fox; hen promised; fox comes while man is asleep, and 
is beaten by servants.‘ Greece: Peasant burns thorns in field, 
rescues snake; mare, mule, fox; man promises cakes to fox, but, 
on advice of his wife, puts dogs in bag; fox escapes.” This has 


1H. Prouue, Marchen far die Jugend (Halle, 1854), No. 2, p. 8. 
2A, BIRLINGER, Nimm mich mit! (Freiburg, 1871), p. 219. 

3G. von GAAL, Marchen der Magyaren (Wien, 1822), p. 268. 

4A, von HAXTHAUSEN, Transkaukasia (Leipzig, 1856), p. 332. This shows Hsopic influ- 
ence, and doubtless was carried from central Europe. 

5 Haun, Griechische und albanische Marchen, loc. cit., No. 87; cf. No. 94. 
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been mentioned in another connection, but the dogs in the bag 
instead of the promised reward connect it with this group. South- 
eastern Italy (Greek colony): Hunter rescues snake under 
stone; dog, horse, fox." Northern Italy: Man gathering wood 
rescues snake under stone; horse, mulberry tree, fox; man prom- 
ises hens, but puts dogs in bag; dogs kill fox.” Denmark: Man 
releases dragon; cow, horse, fox; man promises geese.’ Norway: 
Man releases dragon under stones; dog, horse, fox; fox after- 
wards comes for hens and eats his fill, but is beaten before he 
escapes.‘ Lithuania: Peasant releases dragon under tree; dog, 
horse, fox; goose promised; man’s wife persuades man to shoot 
fox.” Spain: Man releases serpent under rock; ass, dog, fox; 
man promises lamb, and brings it, but also brings dog. Russia 
and Syria, see tales already mentioned. Professor Kaarle Krohn‘ 
enumerates further a large number of versions found in Finland, 
Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Poland, in which we usually find the 
snake or dragon, but sometimes a bear or a wolf; the judges are 
still: (1) horse (ass, bear), (2) dog (sheep, wolf), and (3) fox. 
In Russia we are not surprised to find the wolf caught in a trap 
and rescued by a peasant. In another Russian story‘ a wolf, pur- 
sued by hunters, begs a peasant to hide him in a bag; when the 
hunters have passed, the wolf wishes to eat the peasant; judges: 
mare, dog, fox; wolf is persuaded to get into bag again; peasant 
kills both wolf and fox. This is a combination of our story with 
another which is probably Asopic’® in origin. 

In seeking parallels to the Italian fable, we naturally look to 
Italy; and among Sicilian folk-tales there are several.” A man 


G. Morost, Studi sui dialetti greci della terra d’ Otranto (Lecce, 1870), p. 75; translated 

by T. F. CRANE, Italian Popular Tales (Boston, 1885), p. 354. 

2CoMPARETTI, Novelline popolari italiane (Torino, 1875), Vol. I, No. 67, p. 290; translated 
by CRANE, p. 150. 

3 BERG OG GHDECKEN, Nordiske Sagn (Kjobenhavn, 1868), p. 175. 

4G. W. DAsEnT, Tales from the Fjeld: A Second Series of Popular Tales from the Norse 
of Asbjérnsen (London, 1874), p. 110. 

5 LESKIEN UND BruGMAN, Litauische Volkslieder und Marchen (Strassburg, 1882), p. 353 
(Ubersetzung). 

6In El Folk-lore andaluz, Vol. I (1882), p. 319. 7 Mann und Fuchs, pp. 42 ff. 

8L. SICHLER, Contes russes traduits (Paris, 1886}, p. 147; GERBER, op. cit., No. 29. 

9Cf. Ham, Fab. 4@s., No. 35, etc.; KROHN, op. cit., pp. 61 ff. 

10G, Prtrs, Fiabe, lleer ti popolari siciliani, Vol. IV (Palermo, 1875), No. 278, 
pp. 164-72, 
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gathering wood releases a lion imprisoned in a cave; of course, 
the lion wishes to eat him; the judges are: ass, wolf, fox; when 
the lion is safely within the cave again, the man goes to get some 
hens for the fox, but gets a big dog instead. Another version is 
peculiar: a wolf is released from a large stone which had fallen 
on him; judges: man, fox (both of whom are afraid to oppose the 
wolf), and lion (who plays the part of the usual fox). Still 
another’ brings in a lion caught among some rocks, and freed by 
a horse; there is but one judge in this case, the fox. But a far 
closer parallel is found in a folk-tale from Gascony. A lion, accord- 
ing to one authority,’ a wolf, according to another,’ is found by 
a traveler hanging in a tree with his paw caught in a split branch, 
and swears that if released he will not harm the man; but soon 
forgets the promise. Judges: dog, horse, fox; lion (wolf) left in 
the tree. The man promises to bring two chickens the next 
morning, but instead he brings two dogs in a sack, and the fox 
barely escapes. 

From a study of these written fables and popular tales, one 
would naturally make the deduction that the hen episode was 
attached to the story after it had reached Europe,‘ and before the 
variation between serpent and lion had begun. Supposing this 
deduction to be correct, what was then the form of the story? 
The earliest European version that can be dated—that in the 
Disciplina Clericalis—is of little use in settling this point. It 
came to Spain in the eleventh century, and the versions with three 
judges came to Europe later, and not by way of Spain; they are 
nearer to the oriental form. With the increasing intercourse after 
the crusades, the story may have been brought from Asia several 
times, both in the form with a lion (corresponding to the modern 
Hindu versions) and in that with a serpent (corresponding to the 
Persian), as well as in a version leading from the Panchatantra 
to the Extravagantes. Then, if the hens were attached to one 


1LauRA GONZENBACH, Sicilianische Marchen (Leipzig, 1870), Vol. II,p. 77, No. 69. The 
Anmerkungen, by R. KOHLER, are useful. 

2CénAc Moncaot, Littérature populaire de la Gascogne (Paris, 1868), p. 213. 

3J. F. BLADE, Contes et proverbes populaires recueillis en Armagnac (Paris, 1867), No. 4, 
p.9. Also told in northern France: DEULIN, Contes du roi Cambrinus (Paris, 1874), p. 141. 

4The only non-European versions having the hens are the Nubian and Syrian, the evi- 
dence of which is too uncertain to be given any weight in this connection. 
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version, they might have been transferred by analogy to another; 
so that they do not really settle the question. In any case, the 
earliest version with the hens is the Italian fable, of the first part 
of the fifteenth century; next come the German fables of the six- 
teenth. The age of the popular tales can only be inferred, but 
they certainly go far back; for these written versions, like the 
poems of the Reynard cycle in France and in Germany, and like 
many collections of fables and exempla, undoubtedly rest on popu- 
lar tradition.’ 

The hen episode merits a word on its own account. It seems 
to have been detached from another story, which originated in 
northern Europe,’ and which has elements in common with our 
fable. In this story, a man, angered at the slowness of his oxen, 
wishes that the bear might get them; the bear happens to hear 
the remark, and claims the oxen. The fox intervenes, however, 
and devises a trick by which the man kills the bear; meanwhile, 
the man has promised hens or geese to the fox, but brings dogs 
(sometimes in a bag) instead. In some versions the man’s wife 
instigates him to his treachery. This story appears in a multi- 
tude of popular versions in oral tradition today,’ and is the subject 
of branche ix of the Roman de Renart.t In a form showing 
development away from the primitive type, in spite of the early 
date of the version, it appears in the Disciplina Clericalis and 
its descendants;° here the wolf takes the place of the bear, and is 
not killed; hens are promised to the fox, but nothing more is said 
about them; the fox bribes the wolf to abandon the oxen, by 
offering him a cheese, which turns out to be the reflection of the 
moon in the bottom of a well—but that is another story. The 
original story, but with jackal and lion instead of fox and bear, is 
told in Africa;’ a lamb is promised to the jackal, but a dog is 


1Cf, L. SupRE, Les sources du Roman de Renart (Paris, 1893); REISSENBERGER, Rein- 
hart Fuchs (Halle, 1886), Einleitung; Kroun, op. cit., pp. 6-10. 


2See KRroun, op. cit., pp. 11-37; SuDRE, op. cit., pp. 189-203. 

3 E.g., J. HALTRICH, Deutsche Volksmdrchen (Wien, 1877), No. 88. 

4 Published by E. MARTIN, Vol. I (Strasbourg, 1882). 

5 Disciplina Clericalis (Paris, 1824), Fabula XXI; BARBAzON-MEoN, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 


14, In STEINHOWEL, CAxTON, etc., No.9 in the section from Petrus Alphonsus (Alfonce): 
De lupo, rustico, vulpe et caseo. 


6R. BAssEet, Contes populaires berbéres (Paris, 1887), p. 7. 
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brought in a bag. A modified form appears to have found its 
way to India; at least, a remarkably similar tale is reported as 
being current in Cashmere.' In a fable by Odo of Cheriton,’ the 
fox comes to a hen-house, and begs to be let in, promising not to 
harm the hens; but he eats a hen when the door is opened. In 
many forms of the fox and cock story* the fox is driven away from 
the hen-yard by dogs. This element was, then, very common in 
medieval popular literature. 

We have assumed, so far, that in the story of the ungrateful 
animal, rescued and put back in the original predicament, the 
form with three judges was the earliest. This is not the view 
which has usually been held. Benfey‘ maintained that the whole 
story developed out of the Greek fable of the ungrateful serpent. 
According to his theory, this fable became known in India, and 
added one feature after another, somewhat as follows: first, the 
serpent bites its benefactor, who dies; then the man, by some 
trick, escapes the serpent. This stage of development is exem- 
plified by a tale in Kadiri’s Tuti-Nameh’* (sixteenth century): A 
snake begs a man to rescue it from a pursuer; the man hides it 
in his sleeve, and tells the second man that he has seen no snake; 
when the danger is past, the snake wishes to bite, but the man 
says, “‘Here comes another snake, let us leave the question to 
arbitration” —and when the snake turns to look, he kills it. In 
the next stage there really is an arbitrator, the fox, who per- 
suades the rescued animal to get back into its original predica- 
ment; and finally we get the full form with three arbitrators, two 
of whom decide against the man. Then the serpent in distress 
changes, as in the Panchatantra, into a crocodile wishing to be 
carried to a large river. Having thus developed in India, the 


1 STEEL, Tales of the Punjab, pp. 123, 309, 338. Here a tiger demands oxen; the man 
offers a cow instead, and goes home to get it; his wife frightens the tiger away with a trick 
similar to that of the fox in the European tales. The jackal plays a minor part. 

2 HeRVIEUX, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 221, No. 50; ef. p. 424. 

8Cf. K. O. PETERSEN, On the Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale (Boston, 1898). 

4 Pantschatantra, Vol. I, pp. 113-20. Benfey’s view is incidentally approved by GASTON 
Paris, in Romania, Vol. XXV, pp. 537-40. 

5IKEN, Touti Nameh von Nechschebi ibersetzt (Stuttgardt, 1822), No. 29, p. 119. This is 
really from the Persian of Kadiri, who rewrote Nachschebi’s work. This tale is, of course, 
comparatively late; Benfey introduces it merely to illustrate his idea. Yet the source 
was Indian. 
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story made its way to Persia and various parts of Europe, appear- 
ing now in complete form, or even with new episodes added, and 
now in forms representing different stages of development. Thus 
Benfey makes the characteristic elements of the story Indian, but 
its nucleus a fable imported from Greece.' Kaarle Krohn,’ on the 
other hand, maintains that in its earliest form the story had the 
crocodile and one judge; that it probably originated, not in India 
(where the Panchatantra has the crocodile and three judges), but 
in the Nile valley (where the original form is still preserved in 
the Nubian tale); that it traveled by way of India, where it 
assumed the form with three judges, to Persia and to all parts of 
Europe; being then influenced by the Greek fable of the serpent, 
and by other tales. The hen episode in the popular versions he 
thinks was derived from written versions such as the fable of 
Waldis. 

Although both Benfey and Krohn have contributed highly 
important material for determining the history of this fable, I 
cannot agree with the conclusions of either one. Even assuming, 
as they do, that the form with one judge is the earliest, I see no 
reason to believe that a suggestion for the original fable came to 
India from outside. Krohn is probably right in thinking that 
the ungrateful animal was originally a crocodile wishing to be 
carried to a river; if this supposition is correct, Benfey’s theory 
falls to the ground. But whatever the animal may have been, the 
story is more likely to have been suggested by purely Indian tales: 
than by the Greek fable. Among the Jataka, or Buddhist birth- 
stories, are the following:’ No. 43: A hermit keeps a viper as a 
pet, and feeds it, in spite of warnings that it will bite him; finally 
it does bite him. (With this may be compared a tale in the 
Anvar-i Suhaili,* of a blind man who picks up a frozen snake, 
thinking it a whip; he disregards the warnings of a friend, is 


1 The custom of calling upon the first passer-by to settle a dispute is said to be common 
in India; see BENFEY, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 115; Vol. II, p. 529; Dusors, Pantchatantra, p. 342, 
and Hindu Manners, Vol. I, p. 661. To be sure, the same thing could no doubt be said of 
other localities; it is said, in fact, of the Greek peasants in Epirus, in connection with this 
very fable; see HAHN, Griechische und albanische Marchen, already cited, Vol. II, p. 305. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 47-59. 

3 The Jataha, edited by E. B. CowkuL; Vol. I (Cambridge, 1895), translated by CHAL- 
MERS; Vol. II, translated by Rouse, 

4Chap. ii, Story 5; Eastwick, p, 209. 
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bitten, and dies.) No. 69: A doctor tries to make a snake, which 
has bitten a man, suck out the poison; the snake refuses, but the 
doctor effects a cure. No. 113: A jackal visiting a town by night, 
falls asleep; when morning comes, he offers gold to a Brahman 
to carry him out of the town, but proves unmindful of his promise, 
and only soils the Brahman’s robe. No. 73 is a very striking 
story, in which the gratitude of animals is contrasted with the 
ingratitude of men, as by the first two judges in the Panchatantra 
and other versions of our fable. A prince, a snake, a rat, and a 
parrot, floating on a log down a flooded river, are saved by a 
hermit; the three animals prove grateful to the hermit, but the 
prince tries to kill him. (This tale, in various forms—often a 
man rescues another man and several animals from a pit—is 
found in innumerable oriental and European collections.') In 
the Ramayana’ the jackal is the hero’s friend, and frightens away 
a monster. In the Nala episode of the Mahabharata’ a serpent 
surrounded by flames makes itself small, so that it can be carried, 
and persuades Nala to rescue it; afterward it bites him. In the 
Panchatantra (III, 5) there is a tale which has spread widely 
in Europe, at times becoming confused with the Greek fable of 
the serpent. Although it appears in Greek, and in the Latin of 
Romulus and his descendants, it is certainly Indian in origin:‘ A 
man regularly furnishes milk to a serpent and receives gold in 
return; he tries to kill the serpent, so as to get all the gold at 
once,’ and the serpent kills the man’s son, afterward refusing to 
be reconciled. Two familiar fables, illustrating respectively 
gratitude and ingratitude, both of them being Indian in origin, 


1For numerous references see BENFEY, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 191 ff.; Vol. II, p. 128; E. pv 
Mé&riL, Poésies inédites du moyen age (Paris, 1854), p. 244. The following may be added, to 
indicate how the tale has spread: E. StEERE, Swahili Tales, Told by the Natives of Zanzibar 
(London, 1870), p. 426; FLEESoN, Laos Folk-Lore (New York, 1899), pp. 77, 95; UnRicn, Libro 
de li Exempli (Bologna, 1891), No. 40; JAcoss, Indian Fairy Tales, pp. 237, 243. 

2See A. DE GUBERNATIS, Zodlogical Mythology (London, 1872), Vol. IT, p. 125. 

3Ibid., p. 404. According to HoLTzMann, Indische Sagen (Stuttgart, 1854), Vol. II, p. 
210, the Mahabharata refers to the frozen snake which bites its rescuer. 

4 BEnFEy, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 359; Vol. II, p. 244; Jacoss, Indian Fairy Tales, pp. 112, 246; 
Fables of AZsop, Vol. 1, pp. 92, 240; Fab. 42s., No. 96; Romulus, II, 10, in OkSTERLEY’S 
STEINHOWEL, IT, 11 in OksTERLEY, Romulus (Berlin, 1870); K. WARNKE, Die Quellen des Esope 
der Marie de France (Halle, 1900), p. 61, No. 72; Extravagantes 8 (in STEINHOWEL). 

5 This suggests “ the goose that laid the golden egg,”’ with which cf. The Jataka, No. 136, 
edition cited, Vol. I; Benrey, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 378; C. C. Jones, Negro Myths from the 
Georgia Coast (Boston, 1888), No. 20, p. 42. 
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are those of the man who pulls a thorn from a lion’s paw, and of 
the crane which extracts a bone from a wolf’s throat.’ Finally, 
the putting back in the original position occurs in various oriental 
stories. Just as the fox, in many versions of our fable, induces 
the ungrateful animal to get into the bag again by pretending to 
doubt that it was ever there, so the fisherman in the Arabian 
Nights gets the jinn back into the bottle from which he has 
unwittingly liberated it. And, as already mentioned, the appeal 
to arbitration is characteristically Indian. 

Many of the elements of our fable were current in India, then, 
at a very early period, and there is not the slightest reason for 
supposing, in this case, any influence of Greece on India, even if 
the story was first told about a serpent. As to the influence of 
Africa, Krohn rightly insists on the importance of modern tradi- 
tional versions in investigations of this kind, but he goes too far 
in basing his whole argument on the insecure foundation of a 
version current today in Nubia. The story may have reached 
there in any one of a number of ways; conceivably, it may have 
come directly from India very early, and may represent an earlier 
form than the Panchatantra. Krohn is probably correct in 
thinking that the story was first told about a crocodile wishing to 
go toa river (the Ganges?) ; this certainly seems the most natural 
starting-point. He makes the Nubian form older than the Pan- 
chatantra form, on account of the number of judges. On this 
point, however, I am inclined to differ both from him and from 
Benfey, and to make the form with three judges the earliest. 
The length and elaboration of the oriental stories is well known, 
and it is quite as easy to assume that an originally complicated 
story has lost some of its elements as that a simple story has 
accumulated new ones. This story does not belong to the earliest 
strata of Indian literature. I believe, not that it grew up from 
any particular story or fable, but that it was composed substan- 
tially in the form in which the Panchatantra gives it. As it was 
told, the trick of the fox was no doubt the feature that most struck 
the hearers, and so in transmission the first two judges were some- 


1See The Jataka, Vol. Il, No. 156; JAcoss, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 236, and Fables of 
sop, Vol. I, pp. 232, 243. 
2Cf. BENFEY, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 115-17; Jacoss, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 243. 
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22 KenneTH McKENZIE 
times omitted. These judges might vary, without at all affecting 
the rest of the story; but not so the third judge, who nearly always 
remained unchanged. According to this theory, then, the Nubian 
version, the North and South American versions, and those in the 
Disciplina Clericalis and the Extravagantes, all represent a 
simplification of the original story. This simplification very 
probably took place in India. Yet whatever the original form 
may have been, the story certainly came from Asia to Europe 
both in the form with one judge and in that with three judges. 
It does not really matter, in fact, which was the older form, since 
by a process either of simplification or of amplification, both forms 
existed very early. In some cases the story was influenced by 
the Greek and Latin fable of the frozen snake; yet the prevalence 
of the snake in European versions may be partly due to the 
existence of oriental versions with the snake, earlier than the 
Anvar-i Suhaili. The crocodile would naturally not always 
persist in countries where the animal itself was unknown. In 
India we do not find versions with the serpent, except as they 
may have been imported; there the crocodile going to a river is 
metamorphosed into a lion or tiger in a trap. In this connection, 
it is worthy of note that a certain word which means “serpent” 
in Ethiopic means “lion” in Hebrew, and in an Arabic dialect 
means simply “wild beast.”' An analogous confusion in the 
transmission of our story is not surprising, so long as the animal 
is one capable of injuring, if not of eating, the man who befriended 
it. Most, if not all, of the versions which came from the Orient 
to Europe undoubtedly came by oral transmission. 

One more point remains to be considered before we take leave 
of our Italian fable: whence did it derive the lion with his paw 
caught in the tree? Was the story told in India about a lion 
early enough to have come to Italy at the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century? Or did the change from crocodile to tiger in 
India parallel a change from serpent to lion in Italy? 

The Italian fable is the oldest written version now known that 
has the lion (or tiger); but there is no difficulty in believing that 
the lion was already present in oral versions in India. There are 


1I owe this information to Professor C. C. Torrey, of Yale. 
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in the Panchatantra tales about lions having a certain similarity 
to this one. Book V, No. 4:' Three men bring a dead lion to 
life, and are killed; a fourth man escapes by climbing a tree. In 
another tale,* which suggests the Latin ‘‘example’’ which we shall 
mention in a moment, a man and his wife receive visits from a 
lion; but they climb a tree when the lion brings other beasts with 
him. Book IV, No. 10:* A jackal deceives a lion, a tiger, a 
leopard, and another jackal. In the first tale of Book I,‘ an ape 
playfully pulls out a wedge left in a log by a carpenter, and so 
gets caught. This story is also in the Bidpai fables,’ and hence 
reached Europe in a number of written collections. There is 
little doubt that it came in oral tradition as well. The incident 
also seems to have arisen independently in Europe, for there is 
apparently no connection between the oriental story and one 
which occurs several times in the Roman de Renart® and in 
Reinhart Fuchs:' The bear comes to the fox as a messenger, but 
is easily tempted by the promise of honey; he puts his nose and 
paws in the cleft of an oak, and the fox pulls out the wedges 
which hold the cleft open. Possibly from this, or possibly from 
an oriental tale, comes an incident which appears in some versions 
of the story of how, in the words of Uncle Remus, “‘Mr. Lion hunts 
for Mr. Man.” This story, I think, originates in the classical fable* 
of the hunter and the lion (sop), or tiger (Avianus); in many 
versions the tiger is shot with an arrow, and acknowledges that 
man is superior; sometimes (Aisop, Camerarius) the fox says, “I 


1 BENFEY, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 489; Vol. UI, p. 382. 

2 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 135. 3 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 472; Vol. II, p. 316. 

4 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 105; Vol. Il, p.9; DuBois, Pantch., p. 33. 

5 BICKELL, Kalilag und Damnag (Leipzig, 1876), p. 3; KerrH-FALCONER, K. and D., p. 4; 
Anvar-i Suhaili, chap. i, Tale 5; Jonn or Capua, “ Directorium humanae vitae” (in 
Hervievx, Fab, lat., Vol. V, p. 114); Dont, “* Moral filosofia”’ (in Jacoss, Fables of Bidpai 
[London, 1888], p. 73; this is Nortx’s translation of Doni); BALDo, viii (in Du Méri1, 
Poésies inédites, p. 225; HERvIEUX, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 345}; GOEDEKE, Dichtungen von M. 
Luther (Leipzig, 1883), p. 177. 

6 Roman de Renart, ed. MARTIN, branche i, ll. 476 ff.; branche vi, ll. 231 ff.; branche 
xxiii, ll. 3751f. Cf. SupRE, Sources, pp. 180-88; K. Kroun, Badr und Fuchs (Helsingfors, 1888), 
p. 45. With this story may be compared one in Harris, Nights with Uncle Remus, chap. 51: 
the rabbit puts the wolf into a hollow tree in search of honey, and then builds a fire around 
the tree; also in C. C. JonEs, Negro Myths, Nos. 39, 43. 

1 Reinhart Fuchs, ed. REISSENBERGER, II. 1511 ff. 

8Haum, Fab. 4@s., No. 403; BABRIos, No. 1; AVIANUS, No. 17; STEINHOWEL, CAXTON, 
etc., Av. 13; Boner, Edeistein, No. 3; WALpIs, Book II, No. 2; CAMERARIUS, No. 279. 
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told you so.” This is current as a German folk-tale, in various 
forms, with the wolf or the lion;' and two versions are reported 
from Africa.’ In one of the German versions a young lion asks 
his father if anything is stronger than they; the old lion says 
that man is stronger. A boy and an old man pass, and are disre- 
garded: when a hunter comes, the young lion attacks him and 
gets shot. Evidently connected with this story in some way—an 
outgrowth of it, 1 am inclined to think—is a story that appears 
in two medizval Latin versions. In the sixteenth of the Hatrava- 
gantes® it is told thus: A young lion asks his father why they 
have left their former home, and learns that it is through fear of 
the man. Against the advice of his father, he determines to have 
vengeance. He meets an ox and a horse, who point out a man as 
the one who has injured them. The young lion asks the man to 
go to the old lion for judgment, and the man assents, but leads 
his companion into a trap and kills him. The other Latin version 
is closer to our Italian fable. It is in a manuscript dated 1322, 
and was presumably composed earlier. It runs thus:‘ A lion 
meets an ass and a horse, which declare that they have been mal- 
treated by the man whom they have served. Then the lion finds 
the man cutting logs, and asks his name; the man replies that he 
is called mulier, but offers to find the man if the lion will help 
with the logs. The lion puts his paw in the cleft to pull it open 
wider; the man extracts the wedge, and the lion remains caught. 
The man’s wife then pours boiling water over the lion, who 
escapes, leaving his claws in the log. Later a number of lions 
come, but the man climbs a tree, and shouts: ‘‘ Aquam calidam!” 
This story is told in two practically identical versions, by Pauli’ 


1GrimM, Kinder- und Hausmdrchen (Gottingen, 1857), No. 72; Vol. III, p. 123. 

2 BLEEK, R. F. in Af., No. 23 (young lion attacks man against advice of mother-lion); 
S. W. KoE.LE, African Native Literature (London, 1854), No.9 (lion fears nothing; wild dog 
shows hunter, who shoots lion with poisoned arrow). 

3 STEINHOWEL, ed. OESTERLEY, p. 234; JAcoBs, Avsop, Vol. II, p. 183. The long-winded 
version by Berachiah ha-Nakdan resembles this, but breaks off just as the lion approaches 
the man; Parabolae Vulpium, RABBI BARACHIAE NIKDANTI, trans. M. HANEL (Pragae, 1661), 
last fable but one, p. 383 (Hebrew and Latin). 

4 Published by K. WARNKE, Die Fabeln der Marie de France (Halle, 1898), pp. lx-lxviii: 
Notabilia super fabulas animalium, No. 2. Of the thirty-three fables in the collection, 
twenty-six come from Marie (not including No.2). This is the solitary parallel found for 
the Italian fable by M. P. Brusn, Jsopo Laurenziano, p.40. The manuscript is at Paris, and 
the collection is called by Warnke das Pariser Promptuarium Exemplorum. 

5J. PAULI, Schimpf und Ernst, ed. OESTERLEY, 1866, cap. 18. 
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(in German) and by Uncle Remus.' How it reached America 
would be a difficult problem to solve, unless it went first from 
Europe to Africa. 

Now, either the Latin “example,” or a version very much like 
it, probably suggested the beginning of the Italian fable. The 
point of similarity between the two stories is in the complaint of 
two animals whom the man has maltreated; otherwise they are 
quite distinct. It seems to me likely that a story similar to those 
now current in India, with a lion caught in a trap, came to Italy 
in the fourteenth century; and that the Latin story suggested the 
way in which the lion might have been caught. From the contact 
of these two stories resulted the Italian fable, written in terza rima 
early in the fifteenth century; also the version now current orally 
in Gascony. The occurrence of the lion in the Sicilian tales sup- 
ports this view. The German fables of the sixteenth century, and 
the numerous popular tales also, having the hen episode in com- 
mon with the Italian and Gascon versions, would, in this case, 
have the serpent under a stone, instead of the lion, by analogy 
with other versions of the story. However, it is quite possible 
that the immediate source of the Italian fable had the serpent, 
which was then supplanted, in a few versions, by the lion with his 
paw caught.’ 

One feature in the Italian fable does not occur, so far as I have 
discovered, in any other version of the story: the fox has received 
from the man a written promise that she may visit his hen-yard 
freely; but at the critical moment she does not depend on this 
fact, fearing that no one will pay any attention to the paper. This 
feature comes, I think, from the ‘‘decree of peace” that occurs in 
various medieval fables and tales. Ina fable of Marie de France* 
we find the fox trying to beguile the dove down from its high 


1 Harris, Nights with Uncle Remus, chap. 7: Mr. Lion, irritated by constantly hearing 
about the prowess of Mr. Man, determines to give him a “larrupin’.”” Mr. Steer, Mr. Horse, 
and Mr. Jack Sparrow warn him that if he has anything to do with Mr. Man, he will get into 
trouble; but he persists, and finally sees the object of his search splitting rails. Mr. Man, 
not disclosing his identity, promises to fetch Mr. Man, if Mr. Lion will put his paw in the 
split to hold the log open for a few minutes; ‘en dar Mr. Lion wuz.” The man then gives 
the lion a beating. In another story, ibid., chap. 45, Uncle Remus tells how Brer Rabbit’s 
wife poured boiling water on the wolf. 

2It is probably merely a local peculiarity that a Danish popular version has a serpent 
caught in a cleft tree; cf. KROHN, loc. cit. 

3 Fabeln, ed. WARNKE, No. 61. 
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perch by telling that universal peace has been declared; the dove 
consents to come down, but mentions that some horsemen and 
dogs are approaching. The fox departs without delay, remarking: 
“Ne sai s’il unt le brief oi.” The same incident occurs in the 
Roman de Renart (branche ii, ll. 468 ff.). Poggio’ tells the story 
with the fox trying to persuade a cock and some hens to descend 
from a tree; the cock pretends to see two dogs coming, and the 
fox departs, saying: “Dubito an canes isti audierunt decretum 
pacis.”” This version, evidently connected with the cock and fox 
stories, is included by Steinhéwel, Caxton, and others, among the 
fables derived by them from Poggio (No. 7); it is also in the col- 
lections of La Fontaine (II, 15) and Waldis (IV, 2). There 
are, besides, several oral versions. 


Certain conclusions may be drawn from this investigation. In 
discussing the migrations of this oriental tale, considerable impor- 
tance must be attached to the Italian fable, here studied for the 
first time, on account both of its age and of its individual form. 
In itself it offers, perhaps, a sufficient excuse for reopening the 


discussion. Some of the other versions, also, have not before 
been connected with their sources. References to many of them, 
however, are scattered among the notes of Benfey, Kurz, Kohler, 
Regnier, Jacobs, Krohn, and others; and yet they have never 
before been brought together. No doubt, still more versions will 
come to light from time to time. Indeed, I have references to a 
few more; in the present paper I cite only works which I have 
myself consulted. 

In the original tale, composed in India some time before the 
eleventh century, a crocodile is carried to a river, tries to harm its 
benefactor, but is put by the fox into a situation where it is help- 
less; whether there were, besides the fox, two judges who decided 
in favor of the crocodile, is a question that will be definitely 
answered only by finding older Indian versions of the tale. The 
oldest version now known, that in the Panchatantra, has three 
judges. The crocodile, or a water-snake, reappears in the medieval 


1 Les Facéties de Pogge (Latin and French) (Paris, 1878), No. 79; JAcoss, Fables of 
sop, Vol. I, p. 267; Vol. II, p. 307. Cf. Perersen, Nonne Prestes Tale, p. 15; GERBER, Gt. 
Russ. An. Tales, p. 66; WARNKE, Quellen, p. 48. 
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Extravagantes, and in oral versions in Mauritius and Nubia. 
Another group of versions, which came from India to Persia 
(Anvar-i Suhaili), has a snake rescued from a fire, and three 
judges; this is represented by some early written, and by some mod- 
ern oral, versions in Europe. Another group, represented by the 
Disciplina Clericalis, has a snake tied and frozen, and one judge; 
this reached Europe from the Orient through Spain. Some Ger- 
man versions of the sixteenth century, and numerous oral versions 
in all parts of Europe, have a snake or dragon under a stone, and 
three judges, often with the promise of hens to the fox. This 
group probably came to Europe by oral transmission, and was 
influenced by the Greek fable of the frozen snake, and by differ- 
ent European tales. In India the story has been told for at least 
two centuries, probably longer, with a lion or tiger in a cage, and 
a variable number of judges. This version may have come to 
Italy in the fourteenth century; at any rate, we find the story told 
there in the fifteenth, with the lion and three judges; but this 
version, which is current orally in Gascony, has additional ele- 
ments of European origin, and may have developed in Europe out 
of the snake version. The story is told by the Hottentots in 
Africa, and by negroes in North and South America, in forms 
which, in spite of wide variations, seem to show European influence. 

All these versions must have come ultimately from one source ; 
and even if at the beginning the story was told with one judge 
(in which case some of the one-judge versions now existing may 
be survivals of the original form), nevertheless at a very early 
period it assumed the form with three judges, which was the 
source of the great majority of all the versions. In all this we 
see strikingly illustrated many of the interesting features of the 
transmission of fables and folk-tales; especially the fact that bar- 
riers of race or language are no obstacle to the spreading of a 
tale, which follows lines of commerce and travel—and the further 
fact that the essential features of a tale are preserved, in spite of 
changes in the personages, on long journeys and through long 
ages. 

KENNETH McKEnzIE. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 


Pp. 6, 10, 19.—An Arabian tale from the Soudan, so far as its evidence goes, supports the 
view that the Nubian version, with one judge, does not represent the original form of the 
fable: A crocodile is carried from the desert back to the river on a traveler’s camel; when 
in the water, it wishes to eat either man or camel. A hyena (here we have a trace of a 
second judge) tries to persuade it to come out of the water; a fox, in order to judge, has it 
again tied on the camel’s back, and it is killed. MARNO, Reise in der egyptischen Aequa- 
torial-Provinz, 2d ed. (Wien, 1879), p. 267. 

Two versions reported from Senegal resemble the American versions in the change of 
personages: A hyena is rescued from a hole by an ox, and wishes to eat its rescuer; one 
judge, either elephant or hare, requires the hyena to get back into the hole. BLEEK, R. F, 
in Afrika, German edition, Part 2, No. 5; R. Basset, Contes populaires d’ Afrique (Paris, 
{1908]), p. 182; Coxtn, “‘ Deux fables sénégalaises,” Revue des Traditions populaires, Vol. I 
(1886), p. 136. 

P. 11.—A tale is reported from Afghanistan which evidently comes from the Anvar-i 
Suhaili; see “Afghan Beast Fables,” Strand Magazine (March, 1904). 

P. 13.—According to KRouN, op. cit., a version similar to that of Waldis was written in 
Finnish in the eighteenth century by Ganander. L. Abstemius (end of fifteenth century) 
has a fable of a man rescuing a snake under a stone, with one judge, the monkey; in NEvr- 
LEtTus, Fabulae variorum auctorum (Francofurti, 1660), p. 593. This was translated into 
Italian in the sixteenth century by GruL1o LAnpt, Vita di Esopo (Firenze, 1718), No. 345 
(edition of 1581 mentioned in Brit. Mus. Cat.). 

Pp. 19, 20.—To the Jataka containing similar ideas may be added these in Vols, III 
(1897) and IV (1901): Nos. 349, 361, 367, 389, 397, 400, 475, 482. In the story of Nala in the 
Mahabharata the serpent’s bite is beneficent, and therefore an example of gratitude. The 
same story is in The Kathakoca or Treasury of Stories, ed. C. H. TAwNeEy (London, 1895), 
p. 218. 

Pp. 20, 24.—The stories of grateful animals and ungrateful man, and of lion hunting for 
man, are told in Brittany; see SEBILLOT, Contes des Landes et des Gréves (Rennes, 1900), 
Nos. 24, 26. 

I am indebted to Professors C. C. Torrey and E. W. Hopkins, of Yale, for reading the 
proof of this article, and making several suggestions. 

K. McK. 
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NOVA SOLYMA. 
A ROMANCE ATTRIBUTED TO JOHN MILTON. 


In 1648, the year before the execution of Charles I., there 
appeared a Latin work with the following title-page: “NOVAE 
SOLYMAE Libri sex. Londini, Typis Joannis Legati. 
MDCXLVIII.” In the middle of the blank page facing the title 
were the lines: 

Cujus opus, studio cur tantum quaeris inani? 

Qui legis, et frueris, feceris esse tuum. 
It was reissued in the next year with the addition of a sub-title: 
“Sive Institutio Christiani 1. De Pueritia. 2. De Creatione 
Mundi. 3. De Juventute. 4. De Peccato. 5. De Virili Aetate. 
6. De Redemptione Hominis;” of the following words after the 


name of the printer: ‘ Et venundantur per Thomam Underhill 
sub signo Biblii in vico Anglice dicto Woodstreet. MDCXLIX;” 


and of an ‘“Autocriticon” or personal note by the author, to 
which we shall return later. Amid the political excitements of 
the time the book seems to have fallen unnoticed; and it remained 
in apparently complete obscurity until 1902, when Rev. Walter 
Begley published an English translation, accompanied by an 
introduction, notes, and numerous Excursus, all devoted to the 
attempt to prove that the author of the book was no less a person 
than John Milton. This claim has drawn the general attention 
of readers, and discussion has naturally turned largely on the 
question of authorship. But the contents of the work are of suf- 
ficient interest to justify a detailed examination for their own 
sake, and to earn for Mr. Begley the gratitude of students of lit- 
erature, whether his arguments produce conviction or merely 
irritation. For, while the book itself is sufficiently puzzling, it 
has been rendered ten times more so by the method of the trans- 
lator’s attempted proof. Much of his argument is totally irrele- 
vant and trivial, much is unconvincing and without logical 
cogency, and what remains worthy of consideration is so hope- 
525] 1 [MopEEN PxILo.oey, April, 1904 
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lessly scattered and unsystematic that one has to make a constant 
effort not to be prejudiced against the Miltonic hypothesis by the 
extravagances of its champion. 

The book belongs to the class of didactic romances of which 
Euphues is a conspicuous example. Being in Latin, it lacks the 
stylistic interest that makes Lyly’s work so important; but this is 
partly made up for by more solid and weighty thinking. The 
romance which forms the framework is extremely slight, and the 
incidental narrative material is, as will appear, conventional. The 
author’s main interest was obviously in the discussions of religion, 
education, government, and the like, which form the conversations 
of characters created to talk rather than to act. In the following 
pages the attempt will be made to disentangle and summarize 
what the author has to say on each of his main themes, and to 
consider the bearing of each division on the question of author- 
ship. 

FICTION. 

The scene of the romance is laid in the rebuilt Jerusalem, 
in which the Jews have lived since their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, nearly fifty years before the story opens. The season is 
spring, celebrated in a short introductory poem. The plot begins 
with the entry into the city of a young Jew, Joseph, accompanied 
by two young Englishmen, Eugenius and Politian, whom he has 
met in Sicily and by whom he has been employed to guide them 
to the city of his birth. As they enter they become spectators of 
a procession, the most striking feature of which is a vine bower, 
in which is seated a maiden of distinguished beauty, personating 
the daughter of Zion. This maiden turns out to be Joseph’s 
sister, Anna; and with her both Eugenius and Politian fall fran- 
tically in love at first sight. The second chapter explains that the 
Englishmen had been students at the University of Cambridge, 
and that, having heard of the fame of the new republic of Nova 
Solyma, and having conceived a strong desire to see it, they had 
set out without the knowledge or consent of their parents. In 
the rest of the first, and the whole of the second, third, and fourth 
books, there is no progress with the love-story, beyond the men- 
tion of the lovesickness of the two youths, and two meetings 
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with Anna, with whom, however, they have no opportunity of 
personal conversation. In the fifth book the two friends, having 
become aware of their mutual rivalry, quarrel violently, and are 
on the point of fighting a duel when Joseph intervenes, shows 
them the folly of such love as theirs, and convinces them by a 
sort of practical joke. While they are talking, Anna enters the 
room, leaves it, and apparently returns in a short time. She is still 
with them when what appears to be her double enters, and Joseph 
challenges his astonished friends to say with which girl they sup- 
pose themselves to be in love. The second is a twin sister, of 
whom they do not happen to have heard during their stay in 
Joseph’s home. They admit that their confusion is conclusive 
proof that Joseph is right in condemning the kind of love from 
which they have been suffering, and in all contrition they undergo 
severe religious experiences, which result in their true conversion. 
Finally their father arrives, and a double marriage is arranged by 
him and Jacob, the father of the maidens. The young men are 
delighted, and the girls consent. The whole wooing is described 
in the following passage: 

Having thus obtained their father’s consent, and arranged between 
themselves which sister they should each choose, they went to Jacob and 
told their love. Politian asked for Anna, and Eugenius for Joanna, as 
their respective brides. 

The sisters were all this time quite unaware of what was being 
arranged; but what with their father’s advice and their brother’s persua- 
sion, and the delicate and loving attention of the two really very good- 
looking young men, they were not long in yielding consent. They soon 
began to feel Love’s ardent passion themselves, and burned with mutual 
fires.— N. S., Vol. II, p. 209. 

The marriage is celebrated on election day, and the book 
closes with a bridal song. 

Besides this slight main plot, the work contains a number of 
subordinate pieces of narrative, the most important of which is 
the story of Joseph. He is the son of a prominent citizen of 
Nova Solyma, and after leaving college had set out to travel in 
Italy with his tutor Apollos. They land at Messina, near which 
they are attacked by robbers, among whom is Alcimus, the lost 
son of Apollos. Joseph escapes and finds his way to Palermo, 
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where he makes his living in the studio of an artist, thanks to his 
own talents and the excellent educational system of Nova Solyma. 
One day, while walking in the forest, he rescues the duke’s 
daughter, Philippina, from a hunting accident. The lady falls 
in love with him, sends him presents, and engages him to paint 
her portrait. Her stepmother, Leonora, also falls in love with 
Joseph ; but, being repulsed, avenges herself by betraying Philip- 
pina’s passion to the duke, who had been arranging a marriage 
between his daughter and the duke of Parma. Joseph, who has 
never given the Lady Philippina any encouragement, is thrown 
into prison. One day the Ethiopian who guards him is seized 
with an epileptic fit. Joseph puts him into his bed, exchanges 
clothes with him, and escapes. He is recaptured, and is saved 
from execution on a charge of murder only by the recovery of the 
Ethiopian. He is now set at liberty, and, while attempting to 
negotiate a passage home, he meets the two Englishmen, is 
engaged as a guide, and so returns to his own city. The love- 
lorn Philippina escapes from her home in the disguise of a 
youth, comes to Nova Solyma, and meeting Joseph and his two 
friends, tells them a version of her own story disguised by a 
change of sexes. Joseph, who fails to recognize her, places 
her in the house of an Italian widow who keeps boarders. 
This lady conceives a violent passion for the supposed boy, and, 
being repulsed, is about to poison both herself and him, when 
there arrive from Sicily envoys in search of Philippina. She, 
seeing them from a window, and knowing that she had failed 
to win the affections of Joseph, avoids capture by suicide. The 
amorous widow follows suit, and the exemplary Joseph expresses 
regret. 

The story of Alcimus is a sort of pendant to this. Having 
run away from home and passed through many adventures, he at 
length joins a band of robbers, into whose hands fall his father 
and Joseph, as already related. He saves his father’s life by 
sucking the poison from a wound, helps him to escape, skulks 
about Italy in the guise of a beggar, comes into conflict with the 
guild into which he finds that Italian beggars are organized, and 
finally returns repentant to Nova Solyma. 
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Finally, there is the interesting case of Theophrastus. Theo- 
phrastus was a professor of the occult and of alchemy, to whom 
the devil had once appeared in human form and had offered super- 
natural aid in his researches. The philosopher had accepted the 
offer, and had in return devoted his soul to the devil. The only 
advantage he derived was the learning of a few magical tricks, 
and now, at the time of the story, he is trying to escape from his 
bargain and is being fearfully tormented by infernal apirts. The 
bystanders watch his sufferings, and hear besides a great uproar 
in the house—the banging of doors, shrieks, mocking laugh- 
ter, and foul language. The enemy is finally put to flight by 
the force of the prayers of Joseph and others; and though he 
returns, he is again routed, and Theophrastus dies in the hope of 


grace. 
In all this there is little that is any way indicative of the 


identity of the author. It might be surmised that the writer was 
interested in the Jews and in schemes for their restoration; that 
he was a Cambridge man, since he assigns the two Englishmen to 
that university ; and that he may have been in Italy, since he has 


information about mendicancy there. But interest in Zionism 
was widespread in England at that time; and Cambridge men who 
had been in Italy were numerous. Moreover, according to Mr. 
Begley’s theory, Nova Solyma was written before Milton went to 
Italy. Again, the author is clearly familiar with the current com- 
monplaces of romance of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and uses the somewhat unpleasant motive of the woman who falls 
in love with a girl in man’s costume. Such an episode is certainly 
not strikingly Miltonic. The minimizing of the girls’ part in the 
romance of the two Englishmen out-Miltons Milton. In the 
treatment of the case of Theophrastus, the author appears to be 
a believer, not only in the personality of the devil and the possi- 
bility of his assuming man’s shape, but also in witchcraft and 
demoniacal possession. But, so far as Milton held these views, 
he belonged to the great majority of his contemporaries. In the 
narrative part of the book, then, we do not find anything con- 
clusive against a Miltonic authorship, nor anything pointedly in 
favor of it. 
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THE STATE. 


There is no systematic account of the manner of government 
in Nova Solyma, and information on this point has to be gathered 
from occasional references scattered throughout the book. From 
these we learn that there was a senate chosen annually by popular 
election, and that there was a civic guard. Distinctions of rank 
were acknowledged by appropriate dress; honors were hereditary; 
trade was regarded as an honorable occupation; charity was 
organized; and some forms of luxury were restrained by law. 
A somewhat elaborate description is given of a ‘Merchants’ 
Exchange” —a square building, with an open quadrangle sur- 
rounded by a colonnade. But little is said of the uses to which it 
is put, or of the methods of business of the merchants. 

From the meagerness of this account it is clear that the work 
is not to be regarded as a utopian romance with the picture of an 
ideal government as a main object. The omissions in the scheme 
are, indeed, more significant than the details given, especially 
when it is considered in relation to Milton. The state is, it is 
true, republican, but there is no word pointing out the advantages 
of this form of government over a monarchy. The constitution 
of the electorate, the function of the legislature, the judiciary, 
and the ecclesiastical system are all left undescribed. Would 
Milton in 1648 have thought it worth while to issue such a work 
as this, and remain silent on questions on which he felt passion- 
ately? Liberty of conscience seems to be permitted, but the 
point is not dwelt on. There is nothing about the freedom of the 
press. The author’s attitude on marriage and divorce has to be 
inferred from the following sentences: 

Matrimony is the foundation stone of society, and should be in the 
highest degree honoured and guarded, lest the other duties of life suffer 
‘through the neglect of it. Position, age, suitable habits, and hundreds 


of other things which we young lovers in our excited passion so easily 
overlook, are really things deserving our most serious deliberation. 
—N.S., Vol. II, p. 106. 

I should like to show you what an important matter matrimony is, 
much more so than the common, everyday incidents of life; for the 
greatest part of a man’s life depends upon it, and many future genera- 
tions. In this weighty business, if you make a mistake, you must abide 
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by it, and it brings with it a new life, new cares, new counsels. ... . 
Those to whom marriage brings the most happiness are the faithful, 
sober-minded, unbigoted couples. Those who are remarkably handsome 
or quick-witted, or especially able in any line of life, are not likely to 
have such pleasant experiences, and even less likely are the effeminate 
and uxorious. 

Civil discords are bitter enough, family ones are still worse; but the 
most bitter of all are the quarrels of man and wife. However, if they 
come about, they can be made less by care and patience, for he would 
be a fool or a madman to let simple disagreement of temper separate 
him from her who in all else is associated with him as a helpmate.' 
—N.S8., Vol. IT, pp. 207, 208. 

In contrast with all this, we have to consider Milton’s acknowl- 
edged writings on matters of government. The general theme 
of all Milton’s prose writings is, he himself states, liberty. To 
the upholding of the idea of liberty in all human relations he 
devoted a large part of the best years of his life. Civil liberty 
he upheld against the arbitrary government of a king; religious 
liberty, against the tyranny of prelates and church courts; domes- 
tic liberty, against the misery of an uncongenial marriage; liberty 
of speech, against the censorship of the press. On all these topics 
his mind was made up before the publication of this book; and, 
even if we suppose that the work was composed ten or twelve 
years earlier, the author must have read it again before going to 
press. The question is, then, whether it is probable that Milton 
would have cared to put forth a document which he must have 
felt himself to have so completely outgrown. He had written his 
great plea for unlicensed printing, his pamphlets arguing for 
divorce on grounds of mere lack of intellectual sympathy, and 
his attacks on episcopacy. To the man who had uttered himself 
on such questions as these with the intensity that glows through 
all of Milton’s polemical writings, the mild and peaceful tenor of 
the political passages of Nova Solyma must have seemed intoler- 
ably insipid. 

EDUCATION. 

The system of education in vogue in Nova Solyma is described 
in great detail, and it is clear that this was a subject on which the 
author had thought much more than he had on politics. Ele- 


1 The italics are mine. 
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mentary education for children up to the age of ten is open to all 
classes. Much attention is paid to their physical development; 
exercise is compulsory and of a.carefully graded severity. In the 
sphere of moral culture, the young are taught to overcome passion, 
whining, obstinacy, pride, and envy; and the cultivation of 
endurance and good temper is aided by prizes and similar con- 
trivances, rather than by precepts and tears. Restrictions are 
placed on sleeping and eating, but occasional gorges are allowed 
in order to beget disgust at excess. Intellectual training begins 
with abstract things, such as grammar, arithmetic, and mathemat- 
ics, in order to train the powers of concentration and reasoning; 
and games are devised to practice the boys in these sciences. Reli- 
gion, patriotism, and domestic piety are also cultivated. Obscure 
ability is watched for and aided, and the intellectual life of the 
whole community is stimulated by public discussions in all parts 
of the land. 

After the elementary schools, the children of the poorer classes 
may go to technical and trade schools. Besides studies auxiliary 
to the mechanical arts, these students are taught only reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, since higher culture is not suited for the 
masses. 

For the sons of men of position and for scholars of marked 
talent from the poorer classes the state provides a public academy 
with a seven-year course. The building is in the form of a 
quadrangle, inclosing a lawn, and having the entrance guarded by 
an incorruptible porter. The tutor at the head of the metropolitan 
academy is a man held in the highest honor, and he acts also as 
supervisor of the affiliated academies in the provincial towns. 

Much attention is given in the academy, as in the elementary 
schools, to morals and religion. These are taught, not only by 
general lectures, but also in private conferences, and the individual 
temperaments of students are carefully studied. Military science 
and drill are taught to all, with the elements of politics. Instruc- 
tion is given in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, their vernacular; and 
other (unnamed) living languages are studied for the sake of 
their literatures and their use incommerce. Stress is placed upon 
the power to speak as well as read foreign languages. The author 
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protests against dry-as-dust philology, and ridicules such absurd- 
ities of scholarship as the making of anagrams and centos and 
quibbling over conjectural readings. Students are encouraged to 
use the oldest editions and make their own emendations. All are 
practiced in the writing of poetry, and instruction in music and 
painting is given to those who show special talent in these direc- 
tions. There is a good gymnasium, and athletics are compulsory. 
The arts of writing and public speaking are taught in great detail 
and with special attention to subject-matter as well as to form; 
and prize pens are offered as rewards for excellence in various 
kinds of composition. To these we shall return later. 

The third division of the educational system is the university. 
To this institution students are admitted only after taking their 
first degree in arts. There are two buildings—one devoted to 
philosophy and civil prudence; the other, to theology, medicine, 
and jurisprudence. The professors are highly paid specialists, 
and the instruction is conducted by means of lectures from which 
the students take notes. Two specimen lectures are given—one 
on “The Origin of the World,” one on “The Well-Regulated 
Mind.” 

If the scheme just outlined is compared with Milton’s Letter 
to Hartlib (1644), no significant similarity appears. The general 
purpose in both is moral and religious, and there is in both a care 
for physical and political training not uncommon in the educa- 
tional theories of the time. But the two plans vary widely in 
the scale, the relative proportions, and the order of the studies 
prescribed. 

Though the Letter to Hartlib embodies what are intended to 
be practicable suggestions for the training of English youth in 
the seventeenth century, and the plan in Nova Solyma is a free 
sketch for an ideal state, it is remarkable that the former makes 
much greater demands than the latter, and to a greater extent 
ignores the mental limitations of the average youth. Thus the 
author of Nova Solyma begins the study of languages with Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew; adding modern tongues chiefly for com- 
mercial purposes. Milton suggests the addition of Chaldee and 
Syriac, and expects Italian to be picked up at odd moments. He 
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indicates a much wider range of reading than the unknown author, 
and prescribes a large amount of science. The exercises in the 
academy of Nova Solyma are dancing, swimming, and archery; 
Milton does not mention these, but puts stress on the arts of 
swordsmanship and wrestling. Milton prescribes music after 
exercise and after meals as an important element in the culture of 
all; the academy teaches this art and that of painting only to 
those who have special talent; while poetry, which is only a sub- 
ject of study in Milton’s scheme, is in Nova Solyma an art to be 
practiced by everyone. 

Thus, while there is no very pointed antagonism between the two 
curricula, there is a significant absence of such striking similarity 
as one would naturally expect in two discussions of a favorite topic 
by the same author. 

LITERATURE. 

In connection with the prize pens to which reference has been 
made, the author makes a classification of kinds of literature which 
deserves more detailed examination. There are six pens, of 
various materials, graded according to the comparative worthiness 
of the style of composition for which each is awarded. The first 
is of iron, and is given for ordinary diction, which ought to be 
vigorous and plain, yet without vulgaricy. The second is of 
polished iron, and is awarded for letter-writing. The third is of 
bronze, and is the prize for the writing of history. The author 
here enlarges on the use of history in throwing light on politics 
and morals, and in exemplifying the ways of Providence. The 
fourth pen, of silver, is for oratory; and the mention of it is the 
occasion for a discussion of the methods of teaching rhetoric and 
“anti-rhetoric,” or the art of detecting false rhetorical tricks. 
The fifth pen, of gold, is for poetry. The tutor of the academy, into 
whose mouth the author puts his ideas on these subjects, laments 
the neglect of sacred poetry, and expatiates on the value of it and 
the opportunities which it offers. Several of the sacred epigrams 
made by Joseph when he was a student are given as examples of 
what may be done in this line. Rules for the writing of poetry 
are stated; melodious phrasing, the agreement of style and 
matter, appropriateness of ornament, the happy interchange of 
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vowels and consonants, the essential nature of both accent and 
quantity, the cesura, and enjambement being the chief points 
dealt with. Several kinds of poetry are enumerated: descriptions, 
odes, idyls, hymns, and heroic poetry. The structure of an epic is 
touched on, and some two hundred and sixty Latin hexameters are 
quoted from an epic on the Spanish Armada, written, like the 
epigrams, by Joseph. 

The qualities of these fragments form so important a part of 
Mr. Begley’s argument, and are in themselves so substantial, that 
a detailed account is demanded. 

The tutor summarizes the opening of Philippica, as the 
Armada epic is called, as follows: 


The plot begins with a council of the heathen gods, who, having 
anxiously observed the advance and increase of the true religion in 
Germany, and yet more in England, meet to check this progress by all 
possible means. After various opinions had been heard, Jupiter at 
length determines that Philip of Spain should be incited against 
England, and that Mars should be commissioned to carry out that 
purpose.—N. S., Vol. I, pp. 272, 273. 


The first fragment of the poem actually quoted describes the 
career of Mars in his chariot through the air to the palace of the 
king of Spain. There he descends, and, appearing by Philip’s 
bedside in the guise of a beautiful youth, he urges him to attack 
England, the chief obstacle to his schemes of empire, pours nectar 
into his mouth to madden his brain, and disappears. The frag- 
ment closes with a picture of the king’s martial ardor resulting 
from the potion. The description of the Spanish preparations is 
omitted, and the second fragment describes the marshaling of the 
heavenly host under the generalship of Christ to defend England. 
The archangels who captain the host under Christ are divided 
into three hierarchies: first, of Power— Architheus, Syntheus, 
and Zatheus; second, of Knowledge—Ergotheus, Mystotheus, 
and Opsitheus; third, of Love—Dorotheus, Charitheus, and 
Autotheus. The third and last fragment describes the over- 
whelming of the Spanish fleet. By means of fire-ships sent 
among them by the English, and the influence of Terror sum- 
moned from his cave by an angel sent by Christ, their lust of 
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victory is turned into panic fear, and the great Armada scatters 
in disastrous flight. 

The similarity of the council of the heathen gods to that of 
the devils in Paradise Lost is admitted by Mr. Begley to be of 
slight importance in the question of authorship, since such a 
council had been an epic commonplace since Homer. On the 
aérial mission of Mars he puts more stress, not so much on 
account of its resemblance to the flight of Satan in Milton’s later 
epic, as because in his youthful Latin poem on the Gunpowder 
Plot, Satan is represented as enraged at the persistent righteous- 
ness of England, and as undertaking an aérial flight (not in a 
chariot) to the bedside of the pope, indulging in a tirade against 
James I. and his kingdom, somewhat similar to the speech of Mars 
in Joseph’s Philippica, and suggesting the Gunpowder Plot. The 
pope calls Murder and Treason from a cave of the same general 
Spenserian type as the cave from which Christ summons Terror 
in the Philippica, while Christ calls Fame from an Ovidian tower 
to betray the conspiracy against the English Parliament. 

In this series of parallelisms we have perhaps the most strik- 
ing evidence for Mr. Begley’s theory. But the aérial mission is 
a conventional sequence to the council of the gods; the apparition 
of the devil in Franciscan garb, by a bedside, in the In Quintum 
Novembris is borrowed from George Buchanan, who in turn 
probably derived it from his countryman, Dunbar; the invective 
against Protestant England is a sufficiently natural invention to 
put into the mouth of a hostile figure in connection with the 
Armada, so that, in the absence of verbal similarity, there is no 
difficulty in conceiving its occurring to two men independently; 
and the similarity of the two caves inhabited by personifications 
is palpably due to a common Spenserian influence. 

The evidence of style impresses our translator deeply. The 
fragments are undoubtedly impressive, and many of the hexam- 
eters are very fine. But their Miltonic quality is often much 
more clearly discernible in the translation than in the Latin. Mr. 
Begley frankly admits that he has done his best to imitate 
Miltonic diction. The result of this, and the quality of the 
poetry, may be best shown by extracts. 
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Inde satellitio sequitur delecta juventus, 
Nuda sinus, humerisque leves tantum induit alas; 
Et regem flammis cinctum caelestibus ambit 
Laetaque perpetuo tollit praeconia cantu. 
Ceu totidem pasti fugiunt ad nubila cygni, 
Ordine surgentes longo, coeloque volantes 
Solvunt ora modis, perque humida colla canoros 
Effingunt numeros, et sydera voce lacessunt. 
—N. S., Vol. II, p. 284. 


Next come behind a chosen band of youths, 

His guards and satellites. Their breasts are bare, 
Upon their shoulders nought but airy wings. 
Onward they fly, their King in burning rows 
Encompassing, the while they echo forth 

One joyful concent of celestial song. 

As when swans, sated, in long order rise 

From off their feeding-grounds to meet the skies, 
Then hear we, from their numerous liquid throats, 
An airy charm of such melodious notes, 

So high-resounding that it seems to be 

A challenge to the stars’ sweet harmony. 

So passed the angelic throng. —N. S., Vol. I, p. 287. 


Miserabilis intro 
Caesorum auditur gemitus: cruor impius undas 
Polluit; ingeminant ictus, et ferrea tela 
Trajiciunt per utrumque latus, malasque praealtas 
Deturbant pelago, et flammis aplustria perdunt: 
Aequora pulsa tonant, nox ignibus atra coruscat. 
—N. S., Vol. II, p. 287. 


Within is heard 
The piteous groan of wounded men; without 
The waves are all pollute with impious blood; 
While still th’ unceasing hail of shot and shell 
And fire comes pouring in. And now the flames 
Seize on the pennons fluttering to the breeze, 
And now the mast of some great ammiral 
Falls with a mighty crash. The stricken sea 
Resounds. Dark Night is all ablaze with flame. 

—N.S., Vol. I, p. 295. 


The tendency to add a Miltonic coloring, which is observable 
in these translations, is to be noted equally in the versions of the 
shorter poems that are plentifully sprinkled throughout the work, 
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and this fact has to be carefully borne in mind by the critic. As 
to the technical characteristics of the verse, Mr. Begley takes 
pains to show that they are due to the imitation of Virgil, and that 
Milton was influenced by Virgil in his acknowledged work. As 
to its poetic excellence, he contends that there was no man writ- 
ing in England at that time who was capable of it but Milton 
alone. The Virgilian influence may be admitted without any 
conclusion as to authorship being forced. The latter contention 
is difficult to disprove, impossible to prove. But lest it seem too 
much of a marvel that two men in England in the seventeenth 
century should write good Latin poetry, let the following words 
be considered, written before the recovery of Nova Solyma, by an 
acknowledged authority on the period, and one who was certainly 
not disposed to cheapen any of Milton’s talents. They are quoted 
from Professor Masson’s introduction to Milton’s Latin poems: 


Although, long before Milton’s birth, the vernacular had asserted 
itself in England, beyond all rivalry, as the true language for poetry and 
all popular literature, Latin retaining its ground chiefly for the purposes 
of scholarship and speculation and for writings meant for a European 
constituency, yet there lingered, to an extent which it is difficult now to 
account for, a habit of Latin metrical composition. Nay, not of Latin 
metrical composition merely, but of genuine poetry in Latin. Among 
University men, in particular, this was the case. Not only was Latin the 
language of learning and of all systematic discussion; not only did men 
recollect in Latin, reason in Latin, make wordy war in Latin, exerting 
their minds to the utmost, and expressing all the ordinary contents of 
their minds, whether massive or subtle, in the form of Latin prose: even 
for the play of phantasy, the lyrical utterance of feeling, and dramatic 
and humorous construction, the use of Latin was kept up. It was not 
that each man who had the use of Latin wrote what could be called 
accurate Latin or classical Latin; it was that each had a certain mastery 
of a Latin which was, at all events, his own Latin, and in which he could 
be coequal to himself in English, if not (and there were cases of this) 
superior to himself in English. 


In the light of such facts as these, it is obviously unnecessary 
to take up the challenge to name an author, other than Milton, 
capable of the present work. 

One point may be noted here with reference to the machinery 
of the Armada epic. The tutor, in commenting on it to the vis- 
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itors, rebukes severely the practice of mingling the sacred names 
and personages of the Christian religion with those of pagan 
mythology. The heathen gods are devils, he holds, and he com- 
mends Joseph because he does not ‘transpose sacred and profane 
things,”’ but “reveals the false gods as they are.” ‘Joseph makes 
this rule,” he says; “he never uses Olympus in the sense of the 
abode of the blessed saints, nor confuses the sacred with the pro- 
fane; his whole object is to keep them apart, and the farthest 
that may be.” Now the mere mention of Comus and Lycidas 
recalls the fact that Milton constantly commits the crime so 
explicitly condemned here. 

The other extended passage of verse in the book, though not 
introduced in connection with the prize pens, may most conven- 
iently be discussed here. This is the “Bridal Song,” composed 
by Joseph in honor of the marriages of his sisters, which closes 
the work. It is practically a cento of passages from the poetical 
books of the Bible, written in a variety of meters, with much 
warmth of coloring and some passages of superb melody. The 
most pervasive influence which it exhibits is that of the Song of 
Solomon, on which its structure as well as much of its detail is 
based. The form is that of a dialogue between a bride and bride- 
groom, with a double chorus of young men and maidens. The 
following chorus of country maidens, written in the meter of the 
Pervigilium Veneris, will exemplify the lighter vein of the author: 

O beata surge tandem linque lectum conjugis, 
Aucta donis, et decoris enovata gratiis ; 

Ecce nymphas, ecce cunctas antecellis virgines : 
Bracteam nitore vincit vestis hic argenteam : 
Haec catena gemmularum fulget instar syderum 
Ne reconde tot decores, totque dotes aureas, 

I revise tecta matris, et sorores pristinas ; 

Ecce vinea racemos in paterna colligunt. 

Ipsa carpe vitis uvas vinolentae lividas, 

Has et illas et petitas ore laeto devora. 

Nunc eamus et legamus capita florum mollia, 
Nexa sertis et corollis induamus tempora. 

Nunc eamus et legamus conchulas sub rupibus, 
Colla pulchris vinciamus, et manus monilibus. 
Nuna eamus et premamus fessulae cubilia : 


Et sopore blanda sero somniemus somnia. 
—N. S., Vol. II, pp. 300, 301. 
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Mr. Begley regards this poem as “‘one of the most conclusive 
pieces of Miltonic evidence in the whole Romance ;” his two chief 
reasons being that it shows the author to have been, like Milton, 
fond of experimenting with Latin meters and capable of invent- 
ing new ones; and that it seems to be referred to by Milton in his 
Reason of Church Government. In an autobiographical passage 
of that work, Milton is enumerating a number of literary kinds in 
connection with his possible future literary activities, and says: 
“The Scripture also affords us a divine pastoral drama in the 
Song of Solomon, consisting of two persons, and a double chorus, 
as Origen rightly judges.” Now, it is true that this description 
applies also to the “Bridal Song” in Nova Solyma, but all that 
the similarity proves is that our unknown author perceived and imi- 
tated the structure of the Canticles, and this any writer might have 
done, since, as Milton observes, it had been pointed out by Origen. 

Before leaving the subject of poetry, it is worth while to note 
that the author regards the practice of that art as properly only 
an avocation. ‘Some persons,”’ says the infallible Joseph, ‘‘make 
the mistake of devoting themselves to poetry alone, or to little else.” 
At the time at which the translator supposes Milton to have com- 
posed this work, he is believed to have been making this mistake. 
We return now to the last of the prize pens. 


This pen showed more variety than any of the others, both in shape 
and in the metals of which it was made. .... “This is for the most 
unfettered sort of literature we have; the ancients rarely exercised them- 
selves in it, but of late it has been much praised. All styles of writing 
are permissible, and any subject may be included. It is akin to poetry, 
but written in prose with fragments of verse interwoven here and there.” 
—N.S., Vol. I, p. 298. 


The tutor goes on to say that many of the recent examples of this 
kind have been harmful in their effect, but that one, whose scene 
by astrange prophetic power was laid in Nova Solyma, was alto- 
gether wholesome and admirable. He then proceeds, under this 
very thin disguise, to explain the purpose and merits of the pres- 
ent work. In the midst there occurs one of the most personal as 
well as one of the most significant passages in the whole book. 
Of the author the tutor says: 
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He has not the impudent audacity of those rash reformers who are 
for tearing up the old foundations, for putting civil and political life on a 
new basis, and for carrying out specious schemes which are as costly as 
they are dangerous, in order to overturn what has stood the test of many 
generations.—N. S., Vol. I, p. 300. 

This is exactly what conservative people in England were char- 
ging against Milton and his friends; and it does not seem to me 
possible that Milton in 1648 allowed such a passage to go through 
the press in any work of his, whenever written. This opinion is 
strengthened by the extremely un-Miltonic tone of the following 
remarks of Jacob’s, from another part of the book : 


Of course, I admitted that we ought to live in accordance with the 
laws and customs of our native land, so long as they do not oppose our 
religious belief, for in temporal matters they are the main authority, and 
have been ratified by the common consent of the people. Therefore 
every subject ought to obey his duly elected king, even if his government 
is autocratic.—_N. S., Vol. I, p. 224. 

By 1648 Milton and his friends had quite other notions as to their 
duty to an autocratic king. 


RELIGION. 


Religious discussions are more frequent and more prolonged 
than any other, and are put into the mouths of various characters; 
yet on this, as on other themes, there is no difficulty in knowing 
when the author is uttering his own opinions. To most modern 
readers these prolonged harangues of Jacob, Joseph, the uni- 
versity lecturers, and the rest will be the least interesting parts 
of the book; and in the following summary only those points will 
be mentioned which seem to be most important for determining 
the writer’s affiliations among the theological schools of his time. 

The world is regarded as limited by an impenetrable wall, 
beyond which is the abyss of chaos. All things are derived from 
one infinite Creator, who separated the chaotic mass that arose 
out of nothing into four elements, which hold latent within them 
all possible physical forms. Man was formed from the dust of 
the earth into which God breathed life, and men are still created 
daily, body and soul. The animals are made of material elements 
only, and have no reasoning soul. Angels were a separate 
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creation, and are “incorporeal beings without any generative 
powers.” The existence of God is proved by the argument from 
design, and he is believed to possess the good attributes of men, 
since he is their source. The author holds the doctrine of the 
atonement by the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and the infallibility of Scripture. He believes that the 
Fall is to be understood as literal and historical fact; that the 
cause of it was the desire on the part of our first parents to be as 
gods; that the joint sin of Adam and Eve was transmitted to all 
their posterity, Christ alone escaping it by being born of woman 
alone; that Christ was the Jewish Messiah and the fulfiller of 
prophecy; that the elect are saved by grace alone; that good 
deeds alone are powerless; and that the wicked will suffer the 
torments of hell without hope. The devil is a person, and the 
heathen gods are devils. The Christian sabbath is to be strictly 
observed by a complete freedom from daily work and the devotion 
of the whole day to religious exercises, such as prayer, the singing 
of psalms (‘‘the human voice is the fittest instrument wherewith 
to praise God”’), public and private preaching, and the reading 
of the Bible. Ceremonies should be performed “‘decently and in 
order, without any taint of illegitimate or foreign superstition, or 
wonder-working properties that are unwarrantable.” The sacra- 
ments are baptism (for adults) and the Lord’s Supper. Reproofs 
are administered to Antinomians and Ranters; to sectaries who 
found new teachings on isolated texts; to those who “allow 
violence and fraud and lying calumnies to be most righteous acts 
if only they be done for the sake of religion” (Jesuits?) ; to those 
who claim “the right of civil power to condemn in spiritual 
matters’? (Laud?); and to the non-resistance doctrines of the 
Quakers. None of these sects is actually named. 

The details of seventeenth-century theology are matters con- 
cerning which a layman may well be excused from speaking with 
assurance, but it seems to me that in all this we have little that is 
extraordinary enough to point clearly to an individual. It is the 
theology of a Calvinistic Puritan of a moderate type, and it 
harmonizes well enough with the far from radical tone of the 
author’s politics. A comparison with Milton’s theological opinions 
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is peculiarly difficult and inconclusive; for these seem to have 
been constantly in a state of flux. He went to the university 
intending to enter the ministry of the Church of England, and he 
left unpublished at his death a statement of his religious opinions 
which shows that he had traveled far since he first went to Cam- 
bridge. Exactly what he believed on a particular point during 
the years when, as Mr. Begley thinks, he was composing the 
present work, it would be almost impossible to prove. In some 
points the views I have just outlined certainly clash with 
Milton’s final belief. Such are the theories of the daily creation 
of new men, and of the purely material constitution of the lower 
animals; and the doctrine of election. In many other points the 
author of Nova Solyma and Milton agree, but I do not find that 
these have been shown by Mr. Begley to be really distinctive. 


THE AUTOCRITIOON. 


There remains the closing ‘Autocriticon,” added by the 
author in the issue of 1649, and this is of such importance as to 
warrant me in quoting it entire: 


In addition to the errata which the printer has corrected, and others 
similar which he has omitted to notice, there are many of a more impor- 
tant description, and indeed the author for some time hesitated whether 
he ought to publish the work in such a rough and unrevised state. For 
it was written in the heat of youthful ardour, and never received the 
finishing touches, which were from time to time deferred. And when, 
after a long interval, during which the author had much to occupy his 
mind and much to disturb his thoughts as well, he at last began to take 
in hand the final revision, he soon discovered that his literary bantling 
was not only an abortive one, but also so maimed and misshapen in 
form and structure as to require a very great deal of extra labour to make 
it presentable. He also felt that he could not possibly have leisure time 
to take it to pieces again, and rewrite it in a more perfect form. While 
in this changeful and hesitating frame of mind, which lasted for some 
time, he at length determined to publish, strengthened by the precedent 
of Apelles, whose habit it was to submit his pictures to the view of the 
passers-by in such a way that he could listen furtively to their critical 
remarks, and afterwards amend any faults they might discover. 

Moreover, the author had a special desire, seeing that his work was 
such a novel and daring institute, to hear the judgements that others 
passed on his attempts before he bestowed further pains on them himself; 
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for he is by no means unconscious how adverse the spirit or fate of this 
age is to any strict repression of the carnal life, or to any endeavour to 
bring into favour the higher spiritual faculties, as is here assayed. If it 
should turn out thoroughly distasteful to the public, he will not proceed 
further with a superfluous book. If it should meet with approbation, he 
will be encouraged to go on, and paying due attention to what the critics 
may say of the present work, will proceed to bring this first imperfect 
sketch into a more finished picture.—N. S., Vol. II, pp. 244-46. 


It has been observed by several critics that this is by no 
means the customary attitude of Milton toward the public with 
regard to his work. He, indeed, in connection with some of his 
earlier poems shows himself conscious of immaturity, but he 
regards himself as his own sufficient critic, and seems to ask 
advice of no one. Whatever be the date of writing of the body 
of the book, the “Autocriticon” at least belongs to 1648-49, 
when Milton was forty years old, when he had been before the 
public as a controversialist for upwards of seven years, when he 
had dared public opinion again and again, and had nerved him- 
self to all kinds of misunderstanding and abuse. It seems almost 
impossible, then, that with a work such as this, so inoffensive in 
comparison with his divorce pamphlets, he should come forward 
in so deferential an attitude toward a public whom he was accus- 
tomed to bully or defy, and ask for its approval before he 
ventured to spend more of his time on its elaboration. 


STYLE. 


For the lack of a more telling similarity between the Latinity 
of this work and that of the acknowledged writings of Milton, 
Mr. Begley accounts by the difference in the kind of book. The 
acknowledged Latin prose of Milton is controversial, most of it 
written at white heat, abounding in fierce invective, strenuous 
reasoning, and impassioned pleading. The only passages in 
Nova Solyma which approach emotion are those dealing with 
religious ecstasy, and they exhibit a tendency to mysticism which 
does not strike one as in any way Miltonic. It is true that we are 
at a disadvantage in judging chiefly from translation. For a 
complete reprint of the Latin text, or a more generous selection 
of extracts, we could well have spared much irrelevant comment. 
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But many qualities of style can be judged even in translation. 
Thus we miss here Milton’s abundant allusions to the classical 
mythology—a poetic mine which the unknown author regards 
with evident distrust; we miss his ever-recurrent autobiographi- 
cal references; we miss his free use of figure. 

The translator’s argument from vocabulary may be summed 
up in the following points: (1) an excessive use of diminutives, 
found also in Milton’s Latin verse; (2) a fondness for rare words, 
some of which are found also in Milton; (3) the use of the incor- 
rect form “Belgia” for ‘‘Belgium,” as in Milton’s third Latin 
“Elegy” and twice in his English pamphlets; ,4) the use of 
“Britonum” with the first syllable short—an offense against 
quantity committed also in Mansus and the Epitaphium Damo- 
nis. But none of these is at all conclusive. For a pointed par- 
allel to the use of a large number of diminutives resort must be 
had to an early college exercise. As for the second point, it is 
next to impossible to prove that a word is excessively rare or con- 
fined to a single writer, when one has to deal with the whole mass 
of Latin written from classical times down to the middle of the 
seventeenth century. “Belgia” and “Britones” are shown by 
Mr. Begley himself to have been both fairly common in the Latin 
writings of English university men of the time. All that their 
use here can possibly prove, then, is that the unknown author 
was probably a member of either university. On the score of 
Latinity, therefore, we must regard Mr. Begley’s case as not 
proved; while, from a consideration of the more general elements 
of style, the negative evidence is decidedly against a Miltonic 
authorship. 

CONCLUSION. 

To sum up: We are asked to believe that John Milton wrote 
while still at Cambridge, or later at Horton, a Latin didactic 
romance; that he kept it by him for a dozen years; that he finally 
put it forth anonymously, hesitatingly, and deferentially, watch- 
ing eagerly for the verdict of a public he was wont to lecture and 
defy; and that, since that public completely ignored it, he let it 
drop and never made any further reference to it. We have exam- 
ined the romantic material it contains, and find no trace of his 
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personality in style or subject-matter. In the politics we find 
present the indications of a complaisant attitude toward the 
powers that were, utterly at variance with all we know of Milton 
as a mature man; and we miss any vigorous discussion of those 
ideas which he spent his manhood in upholding. In the views 
on education, literature, and theology we fail to detect any dis- 
tinctively characteristic feature of his acknowledged opinions on 
these topics. In place of evidence of Milton’s striking architec- 
tonic faculty, we find an absolute lack of structure, a confused 
heterogeneous mass; in place of a style expressive of his aggres- 
sive and passionate personality, we have the manner of a man 
docile, tolerant, avoiding extremes. 

Against all this we have some excellent Latin verse, and some 
experiments in epic, which share with one of Milton’s college 
exercises several of the commonplaces of a literary tradition. 

Who, then, did write the book? It seems likely that we may 
never know. For the work strikes me not as the production of a 
professional man of letters, but as the solitary offspring of some 
obscure university man, schoolmaster or cleric, or both, who 
poured into this one receptacle all his pet ideas on government, 
education, poetry, and religion, added a selection from the choicest 
products of his college days, wrapped it up in a thin coating of 
conventional romance, and thrust it forth nameless, while he 
watched in vain for a response from an unconscious world. 

To deal with all of Mr. Begley’s arguments in detail would 
have required a space as great as the original work, but I have 
tried to touch all that seemed to have any cogency. The others 
it seemed kinder both to my readers and to the author to 
leave unmentioned. Yet justice ought to be done to the extent 
of Mr. Begley’s services. He has unearthed and made accessible 
a work of considerable merit and of curious interest, and has 
devoted to the exposition of it a large mass of learning in remote 
fields, warm enthusiasm, and much ingenuity; and has brought 
to bear every fact, favorable or unfavorable, that seemed to him 
in any way relevant, with a frankness and candor that cannot be 


too highly appreciated. 
WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON. 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY. 
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LOS MORISCOS DE HORNACHOS.' 
I. 


Los Moriscos de Hornachos is a hitherto unpublished play by 
Francisco de Térrega, the Valencian priest and playwright gen- 
erally referred to as the Canénigo Térrega. 

The MS of the comedia is in the Biblioteca del Real Palacio 
at Madrid, and is bound with a number of other plays in MS in a 
quarto volume which bears on the back the words: Titulos de 
las Comedias. Shelf-mark: E 39 82. 

The volume is paginated in pencil and only as far as p. 480, 
on which page Los Moriscos de Hornachos begins. The play 
occupies thirty-four pages and is in writing characteristic of the 
seventeenth century. There are two columns to the page, except 
when the lines of verse are long. It is followed in the volume by 
a short Loa and some unconnected reflections under the heading, 
Esperanga. Nobleza. Desdicha. on smaller paper and in eighteenth- 
century script. 

The author of the play and the date of the MS are distinctly 
stated, the MS beginning with the title: Comedia famoso* de Los 
Morisgos de Hornachos por el Canonigo Tarrega; and ending 
with the words: Fin de la Comedia de los Morisgos de Horna- 
chos, 1649.” 

Although thus definitely set down in the Palace MS as the 
work of Canon Tarrega, the Moriscos de Hornachos has evidently 
hitherto been unknown to or disregarded by bibliographers or 
students of Spanish literary history, since it is not mentioned in 
any of the works which treat of Térrega. Nevertheless, its attri- 
bution to him in the Palace MS, and the fact that the MS of the 
comedia dates from a comparatively short time after Térrega’s 


1I am indebted to Mr. Menéndez Pidal for pointing out to me the existence of this 
comedia, and to Dr. F. DeHaan for collating my copy with the original MS, and for several 
of the corrected readings. 

2The figures 1649, in ink blacker than that of the rest of the MS, seem to have been 
written over another date, which appearances indicate may have been 1619. Traces of the 
yellowish ink of the first date may be seen in the 6 and in the loop of the 9. 
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death, leave little reason to doubt that the Moriscos de Horna- 
chos is his work. That it has been so long forgotten is doubtless 
due in part to its relatively small literary value. 

The few facts known about Térrega have been printed several 
times.' He flourished in the last half of the sixteenth and early 
part of the seventeenth centuries. Lamarca gives his name and 
a list of his plays under the year 1590; Ximeno and Fuster place 
the date 1608 on the margin beside their articles on Térrega; 
Barrera supposes him to have been alive in 1616 (the date of the 
publication of Aurelio Mey’s’ Norte de la Poesia Espafola, 
which contains three of Térrega’s comedias, and of Taérrega’s 
auto, El Colmenar divino), but to have been dead when Lope 
praised him in his Laurel de Apolo (1628-30).’ 

Francisco de Térrega was canon of the cathedral in Valencia, 
and was highly esteemed by his contemporaries for his literary 
talent, which he devoted principally to writing plays. He belonged 
to the Academia de los Nocturnos‘—a literary society among 
whose members were counted the most distinguished Valencian 
playwrights of Térrega’s time, Guillén de Castro, Gaspar Aguilar, 
and others. 

Cervantes makes two commendatory allusions to him; the first, 
in Don Quijote (Part I, chap. xlviii),° where he refers favorably 
to La enemiga favorable, though without mentioning Térrega’s 
name, and the second, in the prologue to his Comedias, where he 


speaks of the ‘“‘discrecion é innumerables conceptos del Canonigo 
996 


Tarraga. 
Lope de Vega in the Arcadia’ mentions Térrega as one whose 


1 For sources of information concerning Térrega’s life and works, cf. the subjoined bib- 
liography. 

2Cf. SatvA, loc. cit., Tomo I, p. 485, No. 1360. 

3 Lavrel | de Apolo | Con otras rimas. | Al excel.™° senors© Don | Ivan Alfonso Enriqvez 
| De Cabrera, | Almirante de Castilla. | Por Lope Felix De | Vega Carpio, del Abito de | San 
Tuan. | Afio 1630 | Con Privilegio. | En Madrid, Por Iuan Gongalez. | (Fol. 2ir—21v.) 

4Cf. SatvA, loc, cit., Tomo I, p. 57, No. 156. 

5Cf. Obras Completas de Cervantes, Vols. I-XII (Madrid: M. Rivadaneyra, 1863-64). 
(Vol. IV, p. 307.) 

6 Cf. Comedias y Entremeses de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, Tomo I, Afio 1749 (Madrid: 
Antonio Marin), which reprints the edition of 1615. (Verso of third blank leaf of sig. D.) 

1 Arcadia, | Prosas, y | versos de Lope | de Vega Carpio, Secretario del | Marques de 
Sarria. | Con vna exposicion | de los ndbres Historicos, y Politicos.| A Don Pedro Tellez | 
Giron, Duque de Osuna, etc. | Con Privilegio. | En Madrid, Por Luis Sanchez. | Afio 1598. 
Vendese en casa de Iuan de Montoya. (Fol. 292, verso.) 
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portrait hangs in a hall of Fame with those of the “diuino 
Garcilaso,” the “cortesano Boscan,” the ‘excelente Portugues 
Camoes,” and other celebrated writers; he also eulogizes him in 
the Laurel de Apolo’ and in the Dorotea.’ 

Agustin de Rojas Villandrando gives Térrega a place in his 
Loa de la Comedia;* Vicente Mariner devotes twenty lines of 
Latin verse to his praise,‘ and Gracidn, in his Agudeza y Arte de 
Ingenio says that Térrega “aliié ya mas el verso y tiene muy 
sazonadas invenciones como la del Principe Constante y la gal- 
larda Irene.”° 

Flattering mention of Térrega is also made by Escolano and 
by Cristobal de Mesa.° 

Six of Térrega’s comedias— El Prado de Valencia, El esposo 
fingido, El cerco de Rodas, La perseguida Amaltea, La sangre 
leal de los Montatteses de Nauarra, Las suertes trocadas y 
torneo venturoso—were printed by Aurelio Mey in Valencia in 
1608 in a collection entitled Doze Comedias Famosas de quatro 
Poetas Naturales de ... . Valencia;' three others— El cerco 
de Pavia, La duquesa constante, La fundacion de la orden de 


1Cf. supra, note 3, p. 2. 2Cf. Dorotea, Act. IV, sc. 2 (B. A. E., Vol. XXXIV, p. 48). 

3 El Viage | entretenido | de Agustin de Rojas, natu | ral de la villa de | Madrid. |... En 
Madrid | En casa de la viuda de Alonso Martin. | Afio 1614, fol. 50: 

“ El gran canonigo Tarraga 
Apolo ocasion es esta 
en que si yo fuera tu, 
quedara corta mi lengua.” 

4 Vicentii | Marinerii | Valentini | Opera omnia, | poetica et oratoria | in 1X. libros 
diuisa: | Quorum indicem indicat sequens | pagina. | Tvrnoni, | Apud Lydovicum Pillhet. | 
M. DC. XXXIII. | (P. 534.) Cf. SatvA, loc. cit., Tomo I, p. 484, No. 1357. 

5 Obras | de | Lorenzo | Gracian. | Tomo Segundo, | que contiene | La Agudeza, y Arte de 
Ingenio. | El Discreto | El politico Don Fernando el Catholico | y Meditaciones varias para 
antes, | y despues de la Sagrada Comunion, que hasta | aora han corrido con titulo de | Comul- 
gador.|... Barcelona: Por Pedro Escuder, y Pablo Nadal | Impressores. Afio 1748. (P. 259.) 

6 Decada pri-| mera de la Histo-| ria de la Insigne, y | Coronada Ciudad y Reyno | de 
Valencia | Por el Licenciado Gaspar | Escolane,... | Primera Parte. | En Valencia, por 
Pedro Patricio Mey, junto a Sant Martin. 1610 (col. 1132, No. 10). 

La | Restavracion | de Espaiia. | De Christoval | de Messa |... Afio 1607 | Con Privilegio. | 
En Madrid, En casa de Iuan de la Cuesta, Fol. sig. z verso, stanza 115: “‘Un Tarraga, a 
Valencia marauilla.” 

7There is a copy of the 1609 edition of this volume in the Ticknor collection, Boston 
Public Library. The title page reads: Doze | Comediaos | Famosas, de qvatro | Poetas 
Natvrales de la | Insigne y Coronada Ciudad de | Valencia, | Dedicadas a Dou Lvys Ferrer 
y | Cardona, del habito de Santiago, Coadjutor en el oficio de | Portantvezes de General 
Gouernador desta Ciudad y | Reyno, y sefior de la Baronia de Sot. | Afto 1609. | Con licencia 
del ordinario. | En Barcelona, en casa Sebastian de Cormellas, al Call. | Vendense en la 
mesma Emprenta. Cf. also SALVA, loc. cit., Tomo I, Nos. 1357 and 1358. The book is 
extremely rare. 
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Nuestra Seftiora de la Merced—appeared in 1616 in the Norte de 
le Poesia Espanola, also published by Aurelio Mey.' 

La enemiga favorable, which is not included among Térrega’s 
comedias either by Rodriguez or Ximeno, but which is stated by 
Pellicer to be the work of Térrega,’ came out in 1615 in the Flor 
de las comedias de Espafta de diferentes autores, recogidas por 
Francisco de Avila. It is also contained in the Quinta Parte de 
las comedias de Lope de Vega Carpio, where it is attributed to 
Lope.’ 

Both Rodriguez and Ximeno refer to two other comedias of 
Canon Tarrega cited by Lorenzo Gracién and given by Barrera 
as comedias sueltas: La gallarda Irene, and El principe cons- 
tante. Barrera mentions further two more plays as written by 
the same author:‘ Santa Margarita, and La condesa Constanza. 
Concerning the latter he says: “Cita esta comedia Fajardo asi: 
‘Condesa Constanza, de Térrega, en libro antiguo.’ ” 

Besides his plays, Taérrega wrote a Relacion de las Fiestas, 
que el Senor Argobispo (V. Patriarca, D. Juan de Ribera) y su 
Cabildo hizieron en la Traslacion de la Reliquia, del Glorioso 
S. Vicente Ferrer, a la Santa Iglesia de Valencia (1600), and 
six Discursos, given before the Academia de los Nocturnos, and 
preserved in the MS volume of its memoirs owned at one time by 
Mayans and later by Vicente Salvé.° An auto, the Auto Sacra- 
mental del Colmenar (1616) completes the list of Canon Tar- 
rega’s works. 

La enemiga favorable was reprinted by Eugenio de Ochoa in 
his Tesoro del Teatro Espatol;’ El Prado de Valencia, La 
enemiga favorable, La sangre leal de los Montatieses de Nauarra, 


1Cf. supra, note 2, p. 2. 

2Cf. Fuster, Biblioteca Valenciana (vide Bibliography, note 2), who says that Pellicer 
makes this statement in a note at the end of Sancha’s edition of Don Quijote, 1799, Vol. IV, 
p. 353, note 60. I have not been able to see the edition of Don Quijote referred to. PELLI- 
CER’S Quijote (Madrid: Sancha, 1798), Parte Segunda, Tomo I, p. 235, note 1, has the follow- 
ing: “1. En Madrid. E] campo de Leganitos...un romance, que empieza: 

Al campo de Leganitos, 

El canonigo Tarrega repitio por entero este mismo romance en su comedia de La Ene- 
miga Favorable, que da principio con una curiosa Loa en alabanza de las Mugeres feas, y 
con el Bayle intitulado de Leganitos. .. .” 

3Cf. BARRERA, loc. cit.; also SALVA, loc. cit., Tomo, I, p. 539, No. 1469. 

4 Idem (BARRERA). 5 Idem. 

6 Tesoro del Teatro Espafiol .... Arreglado .... por Don Eugenio de Ochoa. Tomo 
primero. (Paris: Baudry, 1838.) 
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and La duquesa constante are to be read in the Biblioteca de 
Autores Espafoles (Vol. XLIII, Autores Dramdticos contempo- 
rdneos & Lope de Vega). 

The Moriscos de Hornachos is founded upon historical facts, 
its subject being the troubles between the Christians and the 
Moriscos in the town of Hornachos, province of Badajos, which 
culminated in 1608.’ At this time, the various crimes of the 
Moriscos having been denounced to the king by the Hidalgo Juan 
de Chaves, the alcalde of the government, Madera, was sent to 
Hornachos to deal justice to the offenders. Chaves and Madera 
are among the characters in Tarrega’s comedia. 

Captain Alonso de Contreras, a distinguished soldier of the 
time, who had been in Hornachos, and who testified to Madera 
against the Moriscos, mentions in his life’ a rumored uprising 
of the Moriscos in 1608 and Madera’s mission to Hornachos. He 
also names several of the characters of Térrega’s play: the judge, 
Don Pedro Manso, the fiscal Molina, the alguacil Ronquillo, and 
the secretary, Juan de Pifia. 

T4érrega’s Francisco de Contreras may possibly represent Cap- 
tain Alonso himself, whose services against unbelievers may be 
read of in the flattering dedicatory remarks addressed to him at 
the beginning of Lope de Vega’s El Rey sin Reyno.* 

The text is printed here without deviation from the original 
MS, except in the following particulars: 

1. Capitalization has been made to conform to modern require- 
ments, and punctuation to the editor’s understanding of the text. 

2. Abbreviations have been solved. 

3. Where words of one speaker are broken off in the middle 
of a line, the words of the next speaker, which in the MS follow 
on the same line, have been set on the line below. 

No attempt has been made to normalize the verse, which is 
often extremely lame and incorrect, nor have any changes been 
made in the spelling. Great irregularity is to be noted in the 


1Cf. Henry CHARLES LEA, The Moriscos of Spain: Their Conversion and Expulsion 
(Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co., 1901), p. 182. 

2Cf. MANUEL SERRANO y SANz, “ Vida del Capitén Alonso de Contreras,” Boletin de la 
Real Academia de la Historia, Julio-Septiembre, 1900. 

3 Parte veynte de las Comedias de Lope de Vega Carpio.... Afio 1630.... En Barcelona 
en la Emprenta de Esteuan Liberos. 
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use of the cedilla, which appears or is omitted indiscriminately 
before both strong and weak vowels; it is even found before a 
consonant, as in esgriui (1. 290), esgriuid (1. 1865). The occur- 
rence of the tilde is also irregular. 

Z, s, and ¢ occur interchangeably: cf. dezis (1. 175), desi 
(1. 396), dige (1. 1005); caza (1. 530), cassa (1. 1263); alsara 
(1. 757), algar (1. 1663). Such forms are also found as auizemos 
(1. 263), perescan (1. 874), fenessio (1. 1147), etc. 

The natural division of the play into scenes is indicated on the 
margin in square brackets. 

The probable speakers of certain lines which, owing to the 
omission of a proper name on the margin, fall to the wrong person, 
are also suggested in square brackets. 

Asterisks indicate words or lines manifestly incorrect. 

Corrected readings have been attempted in the notes only in 
cases in which the reading of the text obscures the meaning of 
the line. 
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9. Ximeno. Escritores | Del Reyno | De Valencia, | Chronologica- 
mente ordenados | desde el aio M.CC.X XXVIII. de la Christiana 
Con- | quista de la misma Ciudad. hasta el de | M.DCC.XLVII. | 
Por Vicente Ximeno ...Tomol. Contiene los escritores que han 
florecido | hasta el afio M.DC.L y una Noticia Preliminar de los 
mas Antiguos. | En Valencia: | En la Oficina de Joseph Estevan 
Dolz, Impressor del S. Oficio. | Afio M.DCC.XLVII. | (P. 240.) 

10. Biblioteca de Autores Espatioles. Tomo XLIII, Dramdticos Con- 
tempordneos d Lope de Vega Carpio. 


COMEDIA *FAMOSO DE LOS MORISCOS DE HORNACHOS 


Por EL CANONIGO TARREGA, 


CAPATA, musico. vno de Africa. 
HERNANDO MERINO. otro de Valengia. 
CAMARA, su hija, Dos PASTORES. 

ALBARO GONSALES *viego. Don PEDRO MANSO 

ALBARO GONSALES *moco. Don Dreco LOPEs DE AYALA 
ALBARO MERINO, Don FRANCISCO DE CONTRERAS 
MARIA, su hija. ° EL LICENCIADO BOHORCQUES 
YZQUIERDO. EL LICENCIADO MOLINA, fiscal. 
CaYASs. EL LICENCIADO MADERA, juez. 
JUAN DE CHAUES. VNA MUGER. 

ALARCON. PEDRO DE LA CRUZ. 
CoNnTADOR. JUAN DE BUENOS. 

ALonso MATIAS. JUAN DE PINA, secritario. 

Vn CANONIGO. VICENTE, alguazil. 

Vn CoRREO. alguazil. 

CUENCA, cura. Luis CorDotgs. 

GIL XIMENEZ, alguazil de la *pimiente. TAMARIZ. 

Luis Barco. PANETE. 

TAMIME. ALCALDE DE LA CARCEL, 
FRANCISCO MERINO. Dos HOMBRES CAUADORES. 


Dos monos 


oydores. 


JORNADA PRIMERA. 


(Salen HERNANDO MERINO, ALUARO GONSALES, el viejo y el mocgo, Luis CoRDOUES, 
CABRERA,! que son principales, y CAMARA, y MARIA MERINO vestidos todos de moros; y 
CAPATA, musico con guitarra; y entran con boces, y sientanse en vn estrado en el suelo, y 
hablen el *suigiente.) 

Capata. Sentaos, direos vna letra; Hernando. ; Mahoma santo, 
aunque hecha por christianos, que los christianos se acuerden 
es de gusto y allegria, de su valor soberano! 

y puede regocijaros Capata. Con razon es celebrada 
porque es de la reyna mora de todo el bando othomano; 
que en Almeria tiene estado. si fuera moro el poeta, 

Hernando. ;Jarifa no se dezia no auia de que espantarnos. 
essa reyna devermano?? Tambien ay en nuestra corte 

Capata. Sisenor jque repitis reyes que alaben su canto, 
tantas vezes? y damas de quien dezir 


1 This name does not appear in the list of characters. 2 Read dime ermano(?). 
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mill loores sublimados; 

pero huelgense en estremo, 

quando en sus versos y cantos 

dizen de los moros nobles 

y de la fuente de Darro, 

del Alhambra y Albaiun,! 

de sus justas y saraos, 

de sus vistosas libreas, 

de sus zambras y sus bannos. 

Alaban a vn Muga fuerte, 

a vn Tarfeteros *espante, 

a vn Reduan animosso, 

y a vn valleroso Albayaldos. 

*Estas es justo loar; 

destos es vien que digamos 

que los christianos no tienen 

vno de quien *ce hermano. 

Pero escuchad de la reyna 

vn romance muy gallardo. 
Hernando. Di por tu vida, Capata. 
Capata. Ya comienco. 


40 Maria. Di, veamos. 


Capata (canta). La bella mora Jarifa 
que era reyna de Almeria, 
biuda de Moraigel 
de la othomana familla, 
aficionada de vn moro 
de quien el *nombra cautiua, 
por ser galan y discreto 
y valiente a *maruilla. 
Benhamin tiene por nombre, 
nieto del rey que a Castilla 
el *fuedo de las dongellas 
puso por su valentia. 

Pero el moro que adoraua 
la bellisima Ardayna 

que con esta misma reyna 
en su palacio assistia. 
Ella lo quiere, ella adora. 
Con gelos la reyna vn dia 
en su aposento lo mete 
para lentregar su vida, 
ofrecgele su *parsona, 

y el reyno que posehia. 
Mas el moro, como noble, 
no haze de nada estima. 
Perdona, reyna, le dize; 


1 Read Albaicin. 


que mientras viua Ardayna 
no e de tener otro amor. 
Cae la reyna amortegida; 
y el la dexa y sale fuera, 
quedando essa piedra fria; 
y por temor de algun dajio, 
luego a Granada camina. 
Maria. Desgomedido fue el moro. 
Camara. Antes fue honrado, Maria. 
Maria. ;Porque? 
Camara. Si a esotra queria 
bien fue guardarle el decoro. 
; Por Ala! que fue ombre onrado, 
y que meregia corona. 
Capata. Mucho Camara lo abona. 
Camara. Pues jno lo fue? 
Capata. Y gran soldado., 
Maria. No era *essa moro de agora; 
que no digo yo a la reyna, 
sino a la que canas peina 
le diera gusto. 
Capata. Senora, 
no son los moros tan malos 
como vos ymaginais. 
Maria. ; Que *gustificado estais! 
; quien os viera entre dos palos! 
4 Teneis vos otros lealtad, 
ni sabeis jamas guardalla? 
Capata. Sefiora — 
Camara. Capata, calla. 
Maria. ;Que no digo la verdad? 
Hernando. Amigos, y aquel Alhager 
jgracias Ala! es ya venido; 
escucha pues, dad me oydo 
a lo que os doy a entender. 
Aqui no nos ve el christiano, 
ni missa auemos oydo, 
y assi quiero dar marido 
a mi hija, de mi mano. 
Los rritos que celebramos 
agora aqui se an de ver, 
pues vino ya el Alhacer 
que los moriscos guardamos. 
Mahoma nombro este dia 
para hazer los desposorios, 
los conuertos? y offertorios, 
quen tal acto conuenia. 


2 Read conuenios(?). 
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Y assi quiero que mi ermano 
haga tanbien otra boda 
que aqui el alma le acomoda. 
Albaro. Yo os doy en eso la mano. 
Hernando. Pues con aquessa licengia 
leuantaos, bella Maria, 
y Camara en compagnia. 
Maria. 4Para que? 
Hernando. Hija, pagiencia. 
(Lleuantanse todos y tiniendo alas moras 
de las manos da cada vno la suya.) 
Con licencia del buen viejo 
sefior Albaro Gonsales, 
quiero aliuiar vuestros males 
con daros aqueste espejo. 
Y vos, Camara hermossa, 
quiero que le regibais. 
Camara. Sefior, muy bien me en- 
pleais. 
Albaro Gonsales, mo¢o. 
El alma esta tan gogossa 
que no acierto a responder. 
[Albaro Gonsales, viejo.}! 
Yo *gogossa y satisfecho 
quisiera mostrar el pecho. 
Hernando. Maria es de Barco muger, 
y con tan buen desposado 
muchos afios os goceis. 
Maria. Y vos, paraque aliuieis 
a todos deste quidado. 
Y pues *vestido estamos, 


aya fiesta y *hazan *cambra 
aqui com en el Alhambra, 
debajo de aquestos ramos. 
Canta y toca Capata. Danga *mori- 
ga, danga morica, danga 
al son de la guitarra, guitarra, 
*danca morica a este son, morica, a 
este son; 
no temais tener passion, 
pues con moricos *dancais, moricos 
*dancais, 
muy gallardas bueltas days, buel- 
tas dais, 
aquel por dar onor, dar onor, 
mejor que las dio *Almancor, *Al- 
mancor 
a los moros otomanos, otomanos, 
y burlar de los christianos, christia- 
nos, 
y con esta danca *moriga, danga 
*morica 
al son de la guitarra, la guitarra. 
Albaro Gonsales, mogo. La fiesta a 
estado *famosso. 
Al lugar podemos yr 
y se podra concluir. 
Hernando. Y sera acgertada cossa 
el yrnos luego al lugar, 
pues sin ser vistos podemos; 
y en los cielos esperemos, 
de que nos an de aiudar. 


(Vanse, y salen JUAN DE CHAUES y ALONSO MATIAS.) 


Chaues. El consejo me a mandado 
y el rey—que con el e hablado— 
que trayga la ynformacion 
para certificagion 
de lo que yo e relatado. 

Y assi pretendo embiar 
vn hombre que vaya a Hornachos; 
que no me e de desuiar 
en procurar los despachos 
que tiene el cura de dar. 

Porque vista *la del cura, 
ques la que aqui se procura, 
porque *viendra autorizada, 

y con la mia *acompainada, 


esta la verdad segura. 
Alonso Matias. jComo el consejo a 
tomado 
lo que le aueis vos contado? 
aghuelgase *6 lleuan lo mal? 
Chaues. 4Mal dezis? ;0 pessia atal, 
que esta muy mal *yndinido! 
Quisiera luego escriuir, 
y que, si posible fuera, 
fuera libre el que auia de yr, 
sin que ninguno lo viera, 
que en viendolo an de morir. 
Por que en viendo aun forestero 
desdel primero al postrero, 


1In the MS this name stands opposite next line above. 
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luego le andan preguntando 
a que va, que *ande buscando. 
Alonso Matias. Temese esse pueblo 
fiero, 
pero no os de esse guidado, 
porque yo embiare el recaudo 
con vn ombre conosido, 
estreme no! y atreuido 
y en cassos disimulado. 
En abito de estudiante 
a Hornachos lleuara 
esse recaudo, y trayera 
con secreto lo ynportante, 
y con guidado lo hara. 
Y al que algo le digere, 
el le dara su respuesta 


C. B. BourLAND 


de modo que no se altere 
nadie, quando anda *libeere 
por la villa. 
Chaues. Es esta 

diligencia, si se hiziere,? 

que a de ymportar grande. 

mente; 

y pues el no es conosido 
y es de animo atreuido, 
guidadoso y diligente, 
esta mi gusto medido. 

Vamos porque orden se de, 
y despacharasse luego. 
*Lleua el cielo ardiente fuego 
sobre este *pueble sin fee, 
yngrato, tirano y giego. 


(Vanse, y salen YzQurERDO, CAYAS y ALARCON.) 


Cayas. Oy el consejo a mandado 
dar a *morida en fiado; 
y no se porque ocazion 
tiene el rey tanta compassion 
con nos otros. iQue a pasado? 
4Si la cautela a sabido 
que con Valencia se traga? 
Yzquierdo. Nose, por Dios, lo quea 
sido, 
que tanto dajio a venido 
aquien la defensa abraga 
de la ley del gran profeta; 
que a pesar de sus guidados, 
tengo de mirar postrados 
a la soberana seta 
los cuellos mas lleuantados, 
pues vienen de Barbaria 
a Hornachos cada dia 
moros sin que sepan dellos, 
y se contratan con ellos 
y bueluen y hazen su via; 
y vienen de *Tutuan 
los que socorro nos dan, 
aguardando el punto y ora 
que los desta ley traydora 
meteran* como moriran. [sado, 
Alarcon. Yzquierdo, ya andais can- 


1 Read estremefio. 


y me peza que os canseis 
en quanto vos aueis tratado; 
veniaca {no me direis 
quando parescio el letrado? 
Embian los *losenores 
paraque hagan justicia; 
mas aun que aquestos traydores 
la esecuten con maligia, 
passen por ellos ; ay oydores, 
ay escriuanos, ay Ornachos! 
*Yzquierdo. De lo mal que ay suge- 
dido, 
aun que diligengia auido, 
embiensse los despachos 
con el secreto deuido. 
j Que no pudiemos cargalle, 
aqueste juez omicida, 
con que poder sentengialle 
a muerte! 
Alarcon. Guarden su uida 
los que offigios piensan darlle. 
Todos son en el *conseja 
como el lobo, y la *buepega, 
y assi es trabajo ynportuno 
querer segura ninguno 
desto. Papel *aparega. 
Auizemos con cuidado 


2 Quintilla is very lame. 


3 Perhaps mueran; this form corrects the meter and makes the line intelligible (sug- 


gested by Dr. F. DeHaan). 
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y aun cohechando los juezes 
y asta el portero menor. 

De todo se les de quenta 
quien aqui nos sustenta; 
que tras deste desconsuelo 
algun dia querra el cielo 
sacar nos de tanta afrenta. 


lo que por aca a passado, 
no *piensan que nos dormimos, 
sino que siempre uiuimos 
de vn letrado a otro letrado, 

al secretario y relator 
contentando muchas vezes, 
y al mismo procurador, 


(Vanse, y salen ALONSO MATIAS, JUAN MORENO,“JUAN DE CHAUES, vn CANONIGO; a de 
auer sillas, buffete y aderesco descriuir.) 


Chaues. Escriua Alonso Matias, Alonso Matias. Ya el despacho esta 


y vaya todo de su mano, 
% porque al fin es escriuano, 
y lo a uzado muchos dias. 
Digan los dos licengiados 
lo que tiene d’esgriuir. 


Alonso Matias. No me tienen que 


aduertir, 
4nb que estos son autos vzados. 
286 4Es mas de vna relagion 
paraque embien el progesso? 


[Juan Moreno.] que? ja de 


ser mas que esso? 


[Alonso Escriuere con 


*mucho razon. 


Juan Moreno. Escriui que con gui- 


dado 
se despache, uisto el pliego. 


[Alonso Matias.] Ya escriuo. (Mien- 
tras escriue estan los otros en 


conuersacion.) 
Canonigo. ; Que tan ciego 
es Ornachos que aya dado 
en vn tan grande error 
% como es negar la fee! 
Chaues. Y en mas da. 
Canonigo, 4En que? 


Juan Moreno. En que con grande 


rigor 


no entra en Ornachos christi- 


ano, 
por ningun caso ni suerte, 
% que no procure su muerte 
*aquesto pueblo tirano. 
Chaues. Pues ya llegara su fin 
y *tiendran por varios modos 
el deuido pago todos, 
% llegando su San Martin. 


acabado; 
bien pueden luego llamar 
a quien lo a de lleuar 
con secreto y con guidado. 
Firmese y lo cerrare, 
no ay que detenerse mas. 


Chaues. ;Primero no lo leeras? 
Alonso Matias. Firmen y luego *le- 


eere. (Firmen todos.) 
Ya leo, escuchad, senores: 

“ Mandame el rey, my senor, 
que auerigue con cuidado 
cierto delito y traigion; 
mandame que haga en Ornachos 
con secreto que aun el sol 
quando todo lo passea 
no *descuebra mi yntengion, 
de su vida, de su trato, 
de su hazienda y labor, 
los modos con que se tratan 
y si catolicos son; 
si comulgan y confiessan, 
y hazen lo que manda Dios; 
y que vos *hazais lo mismo 
por la suya me mando. 
Resta agora en cumplimiento 
del mandamiento y onor 
de mi Dios y de mi rey, 
que hagais lo mismo vos. 
Y luego con gran guidado, 
—que ymporta la dilagion,— 
a Madrid lo despachad 
con el mismo portador. 
A todos los del estado, 
y a los que mas graueson 
e dado cuenta del casso, 
y responden a vna voz: 
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quen veniendo los despachos 
mandaran con gran rigor 
que vn alcalde *deste corte 
uaya con la comission. 
El gielo os ampare en todo, 
pues con lo que hazemos oy 
uenimos a ser Adlantes 
del onor de Dios, los dos. 
En la villa de Madrid 
vispera de San Simon, 
afio de mill y seiscientos 
y nueue, quel Bien nacio.” 
Canonigo. Esta por cierto estimada. 
Alonso Matias. Y jque dezis vos, 
sefior? 

Chaues. Que de tal mano e yngenio 

nunca menos *seis, *pero;! 

esta muy bien ordenado. 

Suceda assi, plega a Dios. 

Pero si susgedera, 

que yo confiado estoy. 

(Sale vn mogo como correo.) 

Correo. Si me quieren despachar 


Hernando. 

que tienen el juez ya suelto. 

; Que tan mal emos rebuelto 

esto! Poco fue el delito; 
pues afee que abia prouado 

cossas en aquel progesso 

de harto delito y pesso, 

y todo no a aprouechado. 
Escriuen los dela corte 

mill cossas para espantar. 

Pues no se pueden contar, 

no es cosa que a nadie ynporte. 
Desi jesta aqui el juez 

*6 alguazil de la *pimiente? 


Aluaro. Senorsi([a]tomalles quénta.? 
(Hernando.] ; Mala la hara esta vez! 


[Aluaro.] Con el anda el contador, 
y vna letra no a escrito. 


Hernando. No se auerigue el delito, 


sino *muere este traydor. 


| Read se espero. 


hara, etc. 


C. B. BourLanp 


Chaues. 


Correo. 


(Vanse, y salen HERNANDO MERINO y ALUARO GONSALES, el viejo.) 


En efeto, que an escrito 


*deme recado, y sinon 
para Zamora me *fletan; 


detenerme no es razon. 385 


Ermano, no se a podido 
poner breuedad mayor; 
aquestos son los despachos, 
y cient ducados os doy 
si con secreto y gquidado 
negogiais. 
*Perdelle temor, 
que para hablar sere *mudor, 
para breuedad el sol, 
y para guardar segreto 
*familar *del ynquisigion; 
para hazer que me *despachan 
sere pobre *recador, 
y viento para boluer, 
pues *vendere qual el veloz. 
Chaues. Pues toma, y *guiese el 
cielo. 
Correo. Con todos quede, sefior; 
aun ques tarde, *aqueste noche 
dare vn *purso? en Torrejon. 


Este alguazil jno es embiado 
para hazer mala la tierra? 
pues muera con cuerda guerra, 

y ansi yra bien despachado. 

No a de quedar desta vez, 
pues ya va desta manera, 
christiano que aqui no muera, 
ni caminante ni juez. 

Vengemos por *nuestros manos 
a Marin y a los de mas. 

Aluaro. Muy bien *las *sentengiadas: 
mueran aquestos christianos 

que atrauesaren la tierra, 
pues es ley establegida 
no quede christiano a vida, 

y enterrallos en la sierra. 

Pero el alguazil, senor, 

uiene, y el contador con el. 
Hernando. Muera vna muerte cruel 
aquesse ynfame traydor; 


2 Read pienso (suggested by Dr. F. DeHaan). 
3 In the MS tomalles quénta is attributed to HERNANDO; ALUARO begins again mala la 
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no se escape con la uida, 
pues solos los dos estamos. 
(Salen el contador y JIL XIMENEZ, alguazil.) 
Contador. Si el *quierre que la ha- 
gamos, 
yo la hare muy cumplida. 
Hernando. jQue ay? jque dizes, 
contador? 
jque es lo que venis tratando? 
esso jes rifia *6 es burlando? 
Contador. Pide este alguazil, senor, 
que aqui se le de licengia 
para hazer ynformagion, 
y *sera *dades traygion 
desta villa, en mi congiengia. 
Yo no e hallado la quenta, 
y e mis libros trastornado, 
y en ninguno he hallado 
alcabala de pimienta. 
Si yo no la e receuido, 
que soy el alcauallero, 
y me cuesta mi dinero, 
sefial es que no la a auido. 
Porfia que la e de hazer, 
y licengia te pedimos. 
Jil Ximenez. Senor, a aquesto veni- 
mos. 
Hernando. No estoy deste pareger; 
si en efeto no se a hallado 
que aqui pimienta an vendido, 
4porque *hazais tanto ruido, 
hombre vil y desuergongado? 
Pero basta ser christiano 
para hazer lo que aveis hecho. 
Gil Ximenez. Seiior,— 
Hernando. ;*Rompeldol pecho, 
Contador, a ese tirano! 
(Saca el contador la espada y dalle 
como que le mata.) 
; Ea dalde, acabalde vos, 
ques muy dino de castigo 
qualquier christiano enemigo! 
Gil Ximenez. ; Jesus, ayiuda, my Dios! 
Virgen Maria sagrada, 


sea mi *muerta sabida, 
y en venganga de mi vida 
sea esta jente castigada. 
Ruega por mi vuestro hijo, 
y pues que muero entre moros, 
pise los sagrados coros 
con paz y con regozijo. 
Contador. Muy buen’ despacho 
lleuais; 
bien os aueis confessado; 
madre y hijo aueis llamado; 
*popres ; que *giego estais ! 
j que negios son los christianos 
en confessar a Maria 
por virgen ! 
Hernando. Es boueria 
en que dan los ynumanos; 
pero al fin, siguen su seta 
como aca la de Mahoma. 
Contador. ;A mala rauia los coma! 
4No es mejor nuestro profeta? 
que su ley nos da plaser 
sin viuir tan apretados 
de mill cosas reseruados 
asta en comer y en beuer. 
Aluaro Gonsales. Ya pues esta este 
ombre muerto, 
lleuese luego a enterrar. 
[Contador.] 4A donde? 
Aluaro. Ay a vn *muledar. 
Hernando. Mejor estara en my 
huerto; 
y porque no nos empezca 
si algun dia fuere hallado, 
se entierre desfigurado, 
y quitada la cabessa. 
Vna pierna le quitad 
y vn brago con vna mano. 
Contador. Y sera disfraz galano. 
Hernando. Pues ansina lo enterrad. 
Ea, caminemos luego, 
pues esta dentro de casa, 
y nadie nos pone tassa, 
ni nos *pertuba el sogiego. 


(Vanse ALUARO, HERNANDO, y el ConTADOR. Sale el correo en abito destudiante.) 


Correo. En Argel o en Tetuan 
paresse que el hombre a entrado. 
j Uea yo el pueblo quemado 


y a quantos en el estan! 
j descgienda fuego del gielo 
que lo abrasse qual Sodoma! 
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j bajen donde esta Mahoma 
y soruase los el suelo! 

; como *hablen prolongado 
y todo en algarauia! 

;0 famosa lengua mia, 
alabete lo criado! 

;O christianos valerossos, 
do quierre respetados, 
*temmidos, reuerengiados, 

y de la fee temerosos ! 

; O famosa Estremadura, 
patria mia regallada, 
de los *maestres onrada, 
por la mas bella y mas pura! 

Pero jquien me mete en esso? 
quiero seguir mi ventura 
y pedirele a mi cura 
que mande darme el *prosseso. 

Aquesta es su caza. Quiero 


por lo que traygo *ordonado 

de secreto y de guidado, 

ver si ay algtino primero. 
Pero todo esta seguro; 

quiero a este padre llamar.! 


; A de caza! 
(Sale CuENCA, cura, solo.) 

Cura. {Quien me llama? 
Correo. Yo, mi sefior ligenciado. 

Salga, que traygo vn recaudo 

de la corte. 
Cura. O vos de fama 
aque recaudo me *trayes? 
ges del consejo? 


C. B. BourLanp 


Correo. Vn amigo 
me lo dio. 
Cura. No sea enemigo. 
Correo. Aqui, sefior, lo vereys. 
Yo se que son ombres graues 
los que a mi me despacharon 
y el secreto me encargaron. 
Cura. La firma es de Juan de 
Chaues. 
; O *anima, el mas leal 
que e tenido en esta tierra! 
sabe amigo, darles guerra 
pues sabe tambien su mal. (Lee.) 
Correo. Paresce quen la letura 
el padre se va encojiendo. 
iQue sera? yo no lo entiendo; 
*entiendolo el, pues es cura. 
Yo no se de los despachos 
mas de guardar el secreto, 
y de guardalle prometo, 
*6 no salga yo de Ornachos. 
Ojala el negogio sea 
para prouecho del cura, 
porque sera mi ventura 
como sea lo que el dessea. 
*Tengo yo algunas albricias 
si quiera en toda mi vida. 
Ya esta la carta leida. 
Cura. Esgucha lo que yo *codigias. 
Mancebo, venios conmigo, 
dare os desto los despachos; 
jquerreis partir oy de Ornachos? 
Correo. Seiior, yo lo propio digo. 


(Vanse, y salen HERNANDO MERINO, ConTADOR, y ALUARO GONSALES, viejo.) 


Hernando. Aqueste esta ya enter- 
rado, 
ya podeis perder quidado 
de que ynformacion os pida. 
Contador. ;Como, si no tiene vida, 
la *pidera el desdichado? 
Assi auian de estar todos, 
desde los primeros godos, 
estos ynfames christianos. 
El que *vineere a las manos 
muera, amigo; mueran todos, 
no quede pobre ni rico, 


1 Two lines lost. 


andante ny passagero, 
hombre, muger, grande o chico, 
que no prueue vuestro azero, 
y lo mateis. 
Hernando. A esso me aplico, 
aquesse quede a mi cargo, 
yo estoy a matar vzado 
con *rebolin y *palombo 
qualquiere que sea topado.’ 
quantos abremos muerto 
sin el que esta oy en el huerto? 
Pienso segun buena guenta 


2 Quintilla lacks one line. 
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que seran mas de nouenta. 
Contador. Aquesso sera lo cierto. 


30 Hernando. Todo lo tengo assentado, 


y se los que se han hechado 
en las minas desta sierra 
y en la de Pinos, y en tierra 
todos los que se an enterrado. 
Se tanbien, como esgriuano 
que a passado por mi mano, 
de los delitos atroges 
que han hecho los que conoges; 
pero ya esta todo llano. 
Contador. Tanbien de la falsedad 
que para ti fue verdad, 
que hize al pesquisidor, 
quando se pedia el traydor 
el casso de la ermandad; 
que con ser negogio cierto, 
y que tu lo auias muerto, 
lo trocque con esta mano, 
y le hize crer de llano 
que el negogio estaua yngierto; 
pues en las *muertas passadas 
jtodas no an sido acabadas 
solo con my falsedad? 
Hernando. Todo es muy grande ver- 
dad, 
pero fueron bien pagadas; 
y agora, de aqui adelante, 
os lo pagare doblado, 


DE HorNACHOS 


y estad en matar constante, 
sin mostrar pecho doblado 
en esto, ques ynportante. 
Contador. Manda, sefior, que haga- 
mos 
a todos los que aqui estamos, 
en tu seruicio, vna cossa 
la mas hardia y espantosa; 
mira si con el no salgamos. 
Manda como rey como eres, 
que seras obedecido. 
Hernando. Acaba, di lo que quieres. 
Contador. Cada qual esta aduertido; 
di, que yremos por do fueres, 
que cada qual tenga quenta 
que a de ser muy procurado 
aqueste de la pimienta. 
Ermanos, aya guidado. 
Aluaro Gonzales. Yo tomo aquesso a 
mi quenta; 
no aya miedo que se entienda 
la muerte desse cuitado, 
ques gente que tiene rienda, 
la de aqueste pueblo *onrada, 
y en lo malo ay mucha enmienda. 
Hernando. Alto, vamos a comer, 
y mirad que aueis de hazer 
lo que os aqui tengo mandado. 
[Contador.'] Perded en todo cuidado, 
que no teneis que temer. 


(Vanse, y sale JOAN DE CHAUES solo.) 


Chaues. 1. Por momentos aguardo 
a este mogo que fue por los des- 
pachos, 

que en *darllos ya me tardo. 

;A ynfame pueblo, a falso aquel 
Ornachos! 

; En *quantes dessengiones 

por tus pecados los christianos 
pones! 

*3. Yo vide *vuestro caza 

hecha corral de su ganado: pero 

vos sabeis lo que passa. 

Castigad con rigor tan graue yerro, 

y entienda la justicia 

deste lugar ynfame la malicia. 


*2, Virgen de los Remedios, 
abogada y senora de mi alma, 
ordonad vos los medios 
porque no quede aqueste mal en 

calma, 
pues os han offendido 
a vos y a vuestro Hijo es clarecido. 
4. Bien se que vos, senora, 
sois de piedad y de clemengia llena, 
y sois procuradora 
del pecador y le aliuiais su pena; 
pero aquestos maluados 
bien meregen ser, Virgen, castiga- 

dos. 
(Entra el correo con los papelles.) 


1In the MS this name stands opposite the next line below. 
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el correo que auia ydo 

a Ornachos con las cartas. 
Chaues. iQue ay? 
Alonso Matias. 

4Ay recaudo? 
Chaues. El mejor 


Correo. Senor, seais bien hallado. 
670 Chaues. Y vos en buen ora venido. 
4Como en el camino os fue? 
degidme lo, hermano mio, 
y que *auido de negocios. 
Correo. Muy bien, gracias sean a 


Esso propio digo. 


Christo, 
pues que llegue, di la carta, 
y bueluo, mi sefior, viuo. 
Traigo *de cura respuesta, 
y lo que tanto as querido, 
—ques los despachos de todo,— 
traigo en vn progesso escrito. 
Con secreto lo di, y con secreto 
viene este que te remito. 
Yo no se que diablos es 
silencio tan ynaudito. 


685 Chaues. No es para publicidad 


este casso, ermano mio. 
Vos lo aueis hecho muy bien, 
yo os lo agradesgo ynfinito. 
(Sale ALONSO MATTIAS.) 
Alonso Matias. Dizen que a venido ya 


SmitrH CoLuEce. 


que desear se a podido. 

Ya tengo aqui los papelles, 
*oy sea mostrado 

el cielo que sabe bien 

que procuro su seruigio. 

Yo *los voy a dar al lettrado 
la relacion por escrito, 

para que en el consejo 

se vea; y vos, amigo, 

venid por vuestro trauajo 
que esta muy bien *meregida. 


Correo. Esso me agrada, yo voy; 


que este callar, pronostico 
que a de ser por mal de muchos. 


Alonso Matias. Lo que Dios fuere 


seruido. 
(Fin de la primera jornada.) 


C. B. Bour.anp. 
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THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL DRAYTON. 


In the Elizabethan sonnet the note of personality is slight, 
the note of conventionality is strong—and the note of real pas- 
sion is seldom uttered. In a suggestive classification, we find a 
number of sonnets somewhat autobiographical with amatory 
inspiration. Here might be placed those of Sidney and Spenser. 
Sidney’s sonnets may have reflected a passion for Lady Rich. 
But Petrarch was an inspiration to Sidney, and Petrarch’s pas- 
sion for Laura was more or less Platonic. In the midst of his 
strains to his mistress, we note his Sonnet 40: “Padre del Ciel, 
dopo i perduti giorni.” Spenser’s cycle may have been addressed 
to the lady that became his wife; but they bear an Italian title, 
Amoretti; and he was largely influenced by Petrarch and Du 
Bellay. 

Other sonnet groups are but slightly autobiographical, with no} 
amatory inspiration. They are dictated by friendship or by mere 
conventionality. Here I place Drayton’s Idea. Here, too, are 
found Surrey’s Geraldine sonnets, Daniel’s Delia, Constable’s 
Diana, and many other sequences. 

Drayton’s sonnets were first published in 1594—fifty-three in 
number. After revision, elimination, and addition, the folio of 
1619 contained sixty-three sonnets, as we now have them. They 
are typical of all of their author’s work. Less grace and art are 
found in them than in the Amoretti or the Delia. They show 
metrical ease. Some are mediocre; some are good; a few are of 
the best; one is excellent. There is an infusion of conceit. They 
embrace much of the current sonnet convention and sonnet dic- 
tion. They also display an originality of thought and diction 
that emanates wholly from Drayton. The long process of revision 
from 1594 to 1619 precludes any notion of logically connected 
sequence. Some may be addressed to a lady; some may be 
addressed to anybody or nobody. Sonnet 11 seems to be addressed 
toa man. Sonnet 8 is hardly addressed by a lover to his mistress. 

The relations of the sonneteers, one to another, is complicated. 
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2 LEMUEL WHITAKER 


Drayton was in the very center of the sonnet vogue, and his influ- 
ence upon others and their influence upon him are hard to deter- 
mine. These influences are interdependent and reciprocal. 

In his valuable Biographical Chronicle of the Elizabethan 
Drama Mr. Fleay has gone to extremes in a theory that Shakspere 
drew his sonnet material from Drayton much in the same way that 
he drew Julius Cesar from Plutarch. Mr. Fleay assumes that 
Shakspere’s sonnets follow Drayton’s in time; that Drayton's 
influence is direct and forceful; that Shakspere’s dependence upon 
our author is not general; but that it is one of word, thought, 
structure, and content. 

In regard to the relations between these two sonnet sequences, 
the composition of each series was spread over a long period of 
time. Drayton spent twenty-five years in putting his into their 
final form of 1619. Shakspere’s had then been published for a 
decade. In his argument, Mr. Fleay overlooks the point that our 
two authors may have drawn from a common sonnet reservoir. The 
terms, conceits, and thoughts that are common to these two writers 
are common to the sonnet vogue. 

Mr. Fleay traces a similarity of terms, such as “lines,” 
“wrinkles,” “map,” “mortgage,” “usury,” ‘ wire,” terms wholly 
familiar in ordinary use, but here of special application. The 
same terms are frequent in the other sonneteers: “Lines” and 
“wrinkles” are found in Zepheria, 27. Fidessa, 11, has the verse: 
“‘Upon my face the map of discontent.” The legal terms are 
used in many places: Fidessa, 5 and 6; Zepheria, 37; Parthen- 
ophil and Parthenope, 7, 8, 20. The use of “wire” to desig-v 
nate hair is an ordinary conceit: notice it in Shakspere, 130; 
Parthenophil, 47; Phillis, 7 and 9; Fidessa, 39; Chloris, 9; 
Delia, 35; and earlier by Spenser and Peele. Shakspere’s figure,’ 
“rhetoric of the eye,” is used by Daniel in Delia, and in his’ 
Queen’s Arcadia he speaks of “the silent rhetoricke of a looke.”” 

So also the content, similar to Shakspere and Drayton, is very 
general. This whole theme of common stock and common 
thought can be illustrated almost without limit. The farewell son- 
nets, the ‘‘care-charming sleep”’ sonnets, the “tournament” sonnets 
all illustrate this common possession. And this comparative study 
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may be extended to melody, rime, technique, and quatorzain char- 
acteristics generally. It is unwise to say that Shakspere depended 
upon Drayton, or that Drayton depended upon Shakspere. These 
two men came to London while the pastoral influence was waning 
and the sonnet influence was rising. Both were drawn into this 
latter movement. Both drew from a common reservoir. Immor- 
tality in verse, transitory beauty, the cruel Fair, the woes of the 
lover, sleep and night-thoughts, undesirable old age, and scores of 
such themes were employed by all. Every sonneteer shows traces 
of this community of possession. Each shows also an originality 
of his own. 

This identity of sonnet motive and convention does away 
largely with the autobiographical phase of sonnet interpreta- 
tion. And this affects our view of Drayton’s relation to Anne 
Goodere. 

Drayton’s sonnets are entitled Idea. He employs the term 
often from 1593 to 1619. It is in his eclogues, sonnets, odes, the 
Barons’ Wars, and Polyolbion. He preserves it in his 1619 folio; 
after this date I do not find the term in his writings. But the 
term, in his restricted sense, is not original with him. We may 
trace it back to Plato. Mr. Sidney Lee points out its French 
original. Ihave found the term in Sidney’s Arcadia, Eclogue 1; 
in Zepheria, 14; Amoretti, 87; Fairfax’s Tasso, I, 48; Orchestra, 
100 and 130. Drayton’s biographers all concede that he employed 
the term to designate Miss Anne Goodere, afterwards Lady Rains- 
ford. 

The question before us concerns the relation of our author to 
the lady whom he addressed. Was he a lover or only a friend? 
Was his devotion, in his writings, personal and passionate, or con- 
ventional and gallant? This is merely a special case of the gen- 
eral interpretation of the Elizabethan sonnet cycles. The lover 
theory holds that Drayton’s work offers the tribute of a lover; 
that the sonnets are the most determined expression of his pas- 
sion; that his love was not returned. He was poor; Anne 
belonged to a noble family and married in her circle. The 
theory holds that after her marriage Drayton continued a pas- 
sionate devotion and wrote then his famous “love-parting” 
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Sonnet 61, “Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part.” 
This sonnet is thus regarded as the culminating cry of his unre- 
quited passion. 

In opposition to all this, it may be urged that Drayton has 
addressed Anne Goodere in strains no more earnest or passionate 
than many another sonneteer has employed to an assumed mistress. 
At random, notice Phillis, 25, and Delia,1. Many of Drayton’s 
sonnets cannot possibly be interpreted as from the pen of a lover, 
Sonnet 9 seems to put his devotion upon a plane with Surrey’s for 
Geraldine. This sonnet contains the line, “’Tis nine years now 
since first I lost my wits.” Mr. Sidney Lee thinks this sonnet 
dates from the year 1594. At that time Drayton was thirty-one 
years of age and Anne not more than twenty-four. Consequently 
Drayton “lost his wits’”’ to Anne Goodere, upon this interpreta- 
tion, when he was twenty-two and she only fourteen or fifteen. 
This is possible. But it is not probable that Drayton entertained 
a passion for a girl of fifteen and kept it alive for more than 
twenty years after her marriage, while he continued to maintain 
the most cordial relations with both her father and her husband. 
The subjectivity of the sonnets is no greater than that of some of 
his other work. His Heroical Epistles are most objective; but 
they frequently show as genuine a love-strain as any passion in 
the sonnets. The lines between Henry and Rosamond are vigor- 
ous. Some of his lyrics, Dowsabel, the Beta Song, the Daffodil 
Song, the Quest of Cynthia are all as subjective and as passionate 
as even the so-called “love-parting” sonnet. 

This Sonnet 61 is justly famous. It appeared first in the folio 
of 1619. We do not know when it was written. The usual inter- 
pretation upon it is that of a love-pang at the marriage of Anne 
Goodere to Henry Rainsford. This is a good illustration of how 
prepossession often twists a straight mind. The structure of the 
sonnet suggests a date much later than the marriage. Its metrical 
style differs from the stiffer, earlier sonnets. It has a freedom of 
movement that suggests a more experienced pen. Its rather 
elaborate use of personification suggests a date as late as the 
Barons’ Wars, wherein we find fine illustrations of this same 
rhetorical device. As to its sentiment, the critics seem to have 
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shut their eyes to its sestet. A cursory reading of the final lines 
shows that it is not a love-parting theme, but a love-reconciliation. 

That Drayton addressed Anne Goodere in the strain of a lover 
is not a tenable theory. He is one of a large group of poets that 
indulged in a conventional literary expression. Idea may not be 
as shadowy as the nominal idol of some other sonneteers; but 
Drayton’s pen has addressed her only in terms of the gallantry of 
the age, the homage of a friend. 


LEMUEL WHITAKER. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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ZUM GOTISCHEN ALPHABET. 


Da mir vor dem druck des artikels nur eine korrektur, und 
zwar die erste, zu gesicht gekommen ist, bei der die runenzeichen 
insgesamt und die gotischen buchstaben teilweise fehlten, haben 
sich mehrere fehler eingeschlichen, die hier berichtigt werden 
sollten. 
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DATA ON MERIMEE’S COLOMBA. 


Tue centenary of Mérimée, on September 27, 1903, passed 
almost unnoticed. There was no great popular demonstration 
as for Victor Hugo in the preceding year, and no military dis- 
play as at the recent inauguration of Renan’s statue in Brittany; 
only some quiet references in the papers and magazines, a few 
short articles from the pens of fervent admirers, not too eulogistic 
in character, as seemed most in keeping with the memory of a 
man who ever despised noisy applause. 

An important contribution appeared in the Deutsche Rund- 
schau of August and September, under the title, ‘‘Eine Neuphi- 
lologenfahrt nach Korsika.”' The author, Mr. Max Kuttner, 
furnishes some new and valuable material for discussion regard- 
ing Mérimée’s Corsican tales. The following pages will serve to 
illustrate a few among the more important points taken up. 


A PHILOLOGICAL PUZZLE. 


The first vocero or ballata in Colomba contains the following 
lines with reference to Orso and Colomba’s father: 


.... Il était le faucon ami de Vaigle,—miel des sables pour ses amis, 
—pour ses ennemis la mer en courroux..... 


This miel des sables has been very troublesome to annotators. 
Most of them, being aware of the fact that bees do not generally 
deposit their honey in the sand, and having tried in vain to dis- 
cover some clue to the mystery, had finally to content themselves 
with some explanation (?) like this: a very fragrant honey— 
which was easily inferred from the context, and at the same time 
not self-committal in the least. 

A passage from a Corsican song quoted by Mérimée in his 
Notes dun voyage en Corse (p. 223) runs thus: 

1See also Mr. KuTTNER’s contribution in Archiv fir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, 


Bde. CXI, CXII (1903, 1904), ‘‘ Die korsischen Quellen von Chamisso und Mérimée.” Cf. also 
ibid., Bd. CVIII, s. 117. 
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O lu mio Zucchero canto, 
Lu mio miele della arena. 
(“Oh my sugar candy, 
My honey from the sand.”) 
This is most probably the source of the expression in Colomba’s 
ballata;' but still what does it mean? 

Mr. Kuttner offers a new explanation, and he writes: 

A woman in Sartene, who is familiar with vocero literature, suggested 
it to me, as I heard her use the following image: 


Siete il mele renoso 
Dell ’albero benedito. 


(“You are the sandy honey 
Of the blessed tree.”) 


The arbousier is the albero benedito because it bears fruit, while the 
fruitless broom is called la scopa maladita. The fruit of the arbousier 
is very sweet, and bees that feed on it produce a honey, the excellence of 
which consists in its being crystalline and gritting between the teeth like 
sand. I believe that this explains the passage. 

This may be the meaning, but it is very doubtful. At any 
rate, one thing is certain: this view is not supported by the 
philological interpretation of the passage. We should not be 
justified grammatically in considering as equivalent the adjective 
renoso in the one place, and the genitive della arena in the 
other. Of course, in German these expressions might be inter- 
changed: sandhonig means at the same time honig des sandes 
(as, e. g., in erdapfel) or honig wie sand (as, e. g., in holz- 
apfel). But in French miel sablonneux (“sandy honey”), miel 
de sable (‘‘sand honey”), and miel du sable, or poetically, des 
sables (“honey from the sand”) are three altogether different 
things, and these terms cannot be indifferently interchanged. 

It is true that in colloquial language —which, however, 
Mérimée never uses—~miel de sable could be used as a synonym 
with miel sablonneux, and also that miel de sable could stand 


1The same comparison occurs before in the same ballata: 
O dolce piu di li miele, 
O manso piu dili pane 
Paria che Dio l’avessi fatto. 
(“Sweeter than honey, 
Better than bread ; 
One would have said that God had made him.”’) 
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exceptionally for miel du or des sables (as in pomme de pin) ; but 
one will never find miel du or des sables for miel sablonneuz, 
and it is exactly this substitution which is needed here, if the 
interpretation of Mr. Kuttner be accepted. 

Of course, there is a possibility that in Corsican dialect the 
adjective and the genitive can be used interchangeably. Mr. 
Kuttner does not establish this, however. And even if he had 
proved it, this would not account for Mérimée’s text, which is 
French and not Italian. 

In short, Mérimée did not write sablonneux, which would be 
the word in case Mr. Kuttner is right. He did not write miel de 
sable, for this would convey the ridiculous meaning of honey 
made out of sand (reminding one of the joke of French children 
speaking of la pierre de bois), or else the meaning of honey for 
the sand (as in miel de table). But he wrote miel des sables, 
which therefore remains to be explained. 

Now, from the point of view of language, only one translation 
is possible: ‘honey from the sand;’’ the words are perfectly 
plain; there is no philological puzzle about them. Therefore we 
are driven to the conclusion: the text is meaningless, unless 
perhaps, after all, there actually exists a kind of honey deposited 
by bees in the ground. In other words, the problem before us is 
not in the least of a philological nature, but is purely biological. 
This problem, we are happy to say, has been solved long ago, and 
in a manner altogether favorable to Mérimée, who seems to have 
been much better informed as to bees than his commentators. 

The fact is that not only some bees will deposit honey in the 
ground exceptionally, but that this is a very common occurrence 
among a number of species of bees. Let us open David Sharpe’s 
Insects, Vol. II, and read chap. 1, division i, pp. 10-70. We 
shall find there that the bees of the genus Prosopis, of the genus 
Halictus, especially the Halictus Quadricinctus, frequently place 
their nests in the ground. Of the genus Andrena we learn that 
they live in burrows in the ground, preferring sandy places. 
Those of the genus Dasypoda dig burrows extending to the 
length of one or two feet. The Osmia, one of the most impor- 
tant of the genera of bees found in Europe, avail themselves for 
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nidification of hollow places already existing, choosing excavations 
in wood, in the mortar of walls, and even in sand banks. The 
Megachile albocineta frequently takes possession of a deserted 
worm burrow in the ground, and the Megachile lanata places its 
cells in soft soil; ete. 

The bees referred to in Mérimée’s story are the social bees of 
the genus Bombus, commonly known as “bumblebees.” The 
phenomena connected with their social life are more similar to 
what one finds among wasps than to what they are in the 
genus Apis, and the wasps, as is well known to all of us, fre- 
quently place their nests in the ground. One class of the genus 
is called Bombus agrorum. A populous colony of a subterranean 
Bombus may attain the number of 300 to 400 individuals. In 
good weather, and when flowers abound, these bees collect and 
store honey in abundance; in addition to placing it in the empty 
pupa cells, they also form for it special receptacles that are filled 
with honey and always left open for the benefit of the community. 
The existence of these honey tubes in bumblebees’ nests has 
become known to our country urchins, whose love for honey and 
for the sport of bee-baiting leads to wholesale destruction of 
the nests. There are species of bumblebees in Corsica that 
present certain peculiarities; they are entirely black, with a red 
termination to the body, while in continental Europe the same 
species exhibits yellow bands and a white termination to the body. 

The writer, I think, need not now be afraid of seeming over- 
bold if he claims that this biological explanation of the miel des 
sables is more satisfactory than the one offered by Mr. Kuttner. 

The plural used by Mérimée, des sables instead of du sable, is 
merely a poetical form. Similar expressions are common in 
French artistic prose: la liane des pampas, le lion des déserts, la 
glace des mers polaires, la grande paix des névés, etc. 

With reference to the sandy ground of Corsica, Mérimée writes 
in his Notes d’un voyage en Corse, p. 71: 


La plaine [autour d’Aléria] est d’ailleurs trés fertile, bien que le ter- 


rain soit sablonneux, et l’on peut juger de la bonté du sol & la hauteur 
et & la vigueur du mfquis qui couvre tous les endroits ot la charrue n’a 
point passé depuis peu. 
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THE LOCATION OF PIETRANERA. 


Pietranera is the place where the story of Colomba is laid. 

Mérimée, who states in the very first page of his novel that 
he does not know what couleur locale means, is evidently joking. 
If Colomba is not full of couleur locale, where can it be found? 
What he wished to express was simply that to him the value of a 
story did not depend upon its exact and minute description of 
the scenery, or of the idiosyncracies of the characters. Art was 
first to him and erudition second when he wrote fiction, the order 
being reversed when he wrote the descriptions of his archo- 
logical tours. This is very well illustrated in the point now to 
be examined. 

There is a hamlet in Corsica, called Pietranera. It is situated 
on the coast, two kilometers from Bastia, on the main road. The 
situation alone shows that it cannot possibly be the village 
described in Colomba; but Mérimée borrowed the name on account 
of its picturesqueness. 

In the story the fictitious Pietranera can be differently located. 
It must be somewhere between Ajaccio and Bastia, for allusions 
are made to the fact that the colonel and his daughter will pass 
through Pietranera in journeying from the one town to the other. 
But in some scenes in the story it must be looked for nearer 
Ajaccio; according to others, nearer Bastia. I say first, nearer 
Ajaccio, for we learn that Colomba and her brother travel in one 
day from Ajaccio to a place in the neighborhood of Bocognano 
(about twenty miles northeast of Ajaccio), and the next day 
they reach Pietranera, long before night probably; at least it 
is said, chap. 10: “Pour les neutres rassemblés le soir autour du 
chéne vert, ce fut [the return of Colomba and Orso] le texte de 
commentaires sans fin.” When the colonel and his daughter go 
to Pietranera, they also spend one night only on their way, and 
are expected for the noon meal at Pietranera the next day. 
Finally the prefect in Pietranera says, “je serai absent trois 
jours,” and he goes to Corte, which is the capital of the central 
arrondissement of the island, a trifle over half-way from Ajaccio 
to Bastia. On the other hand, the bandits are located in the 
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neighborhood of Bastia, and at the end of the story it is on Mount 
Quercio, above Bastia, that they meet Colomba and her brother 
in order to take leave of them. 

Mérimée did not mind in the least inconsistencies of this kind, 
He places his scenes to the best advantage from the point of view 
of art. So long as he describes Corsican nature, Corsican people, 
Corsican bandits, the rest is of no importance. Is his novel less 
interesting to us if some realistic critic tells us that Pietranera 
is not between Bastia and Ajaccio, as Mérimée has it? And also 
that there are inconsistencies, even if we admit this general loca- 
tion, for, if Pietranera is only about thirty miles distant from 
Ajaccio, how can the bandits, who live near Bastia, take part con- 


tinually as actors in the story? f 

This is not all. For his description of Pietranera, Mérimée 
found his material at Fozzano, the native town of the original F 
Colomba, a few miles from Olmeto, in the southwestern part of t 
the island. Mr. Kuttner describes briefly the place as follows: t 
Fozzano, which can be seen from Olmeto across the broad valley, has U 

been divided, as far back as the memory of men reaches, into two rival 
camps. They are separated by a street which, as in most Corsican vil- I 
lages that are built on a hill’s slope, divides the place into soprani and | 
sottani. The people in the rival parties never step over this line, and . 
for innumerable generations there has been a blood-feud between the two h 
factions. These conditions prevail even to this day. C 

Thus Mérimée has taken the name of Pietranera from the 
northeast, the description of the place itself from the southwest, B 
and transported the whole somewhere to the center of the island, te 
either to the southwest or to the northeast of Corte, according to it 
be 


the scenes. 
I may add here that near to Fozzano, as Mr. Kuttner tells us, 

there is a little bathing resort called Baraci, and its inhabitants: 

are knownas Baracini. This word probably suggested the name 
of Barricini for the lawyer’s family in Colomba. 


THE HISTORICAL COLOMBA. 


My object here is only to summarize the interesting facts col- 
lated by Mr. Kuttner in his journey to Corsica. 

Colomba was born in 1768 in the southwestern corner of the 
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island, at Fozzano, the place referred to above, which served 
Mérimée as a model for his Pietranera. 

Her father was Bernardin Carabelli, her mother Innocence 
Bernardini. 

She had five brothers; one was a captain in the service of the 
English army in 1796, and married a Corsican girl, Miss Suzini, 
from Bonifaccio. Another was a commandant in the French army ; 
a third one, a consul-general in Italy. About the two others 
nothing is said. 

She married, in 1795, Anton Bartoli, of her own village, and 
had one son and two daughters. One of the latter—Colomba’s 
favorite child—married Mr. Istria, of Olmeto, a short distance 
from Fozzano, and a much more important town. 

Mrs. Istria likewise had one son and two daughters. They are 
alive and live together, none of them having married. It is at 
their house that Mr. Kuttner was received. They showed to him 
the earrings, the rifle, and the cartridge pouch of their grand- 
mother; also a few carpets made out of her silk dresses. 

Another grandson of Colomba Bartoli may also be mentioned. 
He had been an officer in the French army, had adopted almost 
completely the customs and views prevailing on the continent, and 
had married a rich English girl—exactly the fate of Mérimée’s 
Orso della Rebbia. 

If any doubts should remain as to the identity of Colomba 
Bartoli and Mérimée’s heroine, they will be removed by reference 
to a letter addressed to her by the French writer. The letter 
itself, dealing with private affairs, is not published. The envelope 
bears these words: 


Madame Ve Colomba Bartoli, née Carabelli 
chez M. Joseph Istria 
Olmeto 
Corse. 


It is dated: 
Paris, 52 rue de Lille 


6 janvier 1855. 


The letter ends with the following words: 
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Je regrette, madame, de ne pouvoir mieux répondre & la lettre que 
vous m’avez fait ’honneur de m’adresser et vous prie d’agréer l’expres- 


sion de tous mes sentiments les plus distingués. 
P® Mérimér. 


Colomba was called by her countrymen la guerriera. She 
had been very fond of arms ever since she was a child and had 
become a marvelous shooter. In her old days she was still proud 
of her skill, and taught her grandchildren how to handle a rifle. 

The following anecdote depicts admirably her character: The 
old Corsican houses are built to serve two purposes—to be a 
dwelling for a family, and to be a fortress. They are generally 
constructed in the form of a tower, with almost no windows. One 
day the owner of the tower opposite Colomba’s house, belong- 
ing to a rival family, decided to raise his dwelling one story. 
Colomba saw a danger for herself and her relatives, and made up 
her mind that this plan should not be carried through. Several 
times she warned the man in charge of the construction to give 
up his work. He paid no attention to her. Then, one day, she 
induced her brothers to take a walk with the gendarme of the 
town. When they were gone, she seated herself before the house 
with a little child on her knees; she had also loaded a gun, which 
she concealed. After a while she again warned the man building 
the tower. As he persisted in his refusal, she shot him down. 
When people arrived she had resumed her former position and 
pretended to know nothing about the shot. 

Her son was brought up according to her own ideas. An 
excellent shooter and an excellent rider, he was feared by his 
enemies. His family relates that he agreed seven times to make 
peace with his hereditary foes, but seven times he was betrayed. 
One day in particular an ambush had been prepared for him; but 
he noticed it in time and succeeded in killing two of his aggres- 
sors. ..ater, however, he was assassinated while trying to rescue 
his cousin. Colomba would not leave to another the revenge of 
her child, and after she had carried out the “vendetta” she went, 
dressed as a man and accompanied by one of her brothers, to live 
for severa. years in the mdquis. 

She remained the same intrepid woman to the very end. At 
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the age of ninety-three she used to traverse on foot the distance 
of several miles that separates Fozzano from Olmeto, where her 
daughter lived. It is at the latter’s house that she died. As the 
priest was assisting her in her last moments, there arrived by 
chance a friend of her brother, living in Italy. He was much 
overcome, and after he had given his message, he added: ‘“Corag- 
gio, signora!” ‘‘Non e il coraggio che mi manca!” was the 
prompt reply, and then she passed away. 

She was buried at Fozzano. 

It must be added, so as not to give a wrong idea of the 
woman, that, if she was famous among her people for her strong 
and masculine character, she also enjoyed the reputation of being 
extremely kind and sweet, not only to the members of her own 
family, but to all those suffering morally or physically, to the 
poor and to the weak. This feature had not escaped Mérimée’s 
observation. 

There exists a curious tradition among the descendants of 
Colomba Bartoli, namely, that Mérimée asked for the hand of 
one of her daughters, Elizabeth, but was refused. Mr. Kuttner 
adds in regard to this only the following mysterious words: “I 
have found in Mérimée’s correspondence another explanation of 
this family tradition. But about this some other time.” 


From what has been said, it is easy to see that Mérimée drew 
the character of his heroine from a real person. But he dealt with 
the original Colomba as freely as he had done with reference to the 
village of Pietranera. He had known her a woman of seventy-two 
years of age; he made her beautiful and young, and he made her a 
poetess or voceratrice. He suppressed four brothers out of five, 
and made the two remaining children orphans. He added the 
descent from the noble caporali. He invented, further, the 
whole story of the feud between the della Rebbia and the Bar- 
ricini' He put in the romantic English girl (later, indeed, his 
fancy was realized, as we have seen, when one of Colomba’s 
grandsons, an officer, married a wealthy English girl). He 
invented almost certainly—and with what delight!—the figure 
of the scholarly bandit le curé, to be placed beside the traditional 
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bandit of the type of Brandolaccio. He may possibly also have 
created the character of the little Chilina. 

How different is his method from that of the realists who came 
later! Not only Zola or Maupassant, who both could claim to 
have copied—almost photographed—every incident in all their 
stories, but even an artist like Flaubert, who was so proud of 
having kept on his desk for three weeks a stuffed parrot before 
writing his story of Un cceur simple (Corr., IV, 241), or thought 
it wise to help himself in the description of the poisoning of 
Madame Bovary with an extraordinarily powerful auto-suggestion. 
Mérimée believes, as indeed all artists do, that there are exsthetic 
elements in reality, but that all nature is ipso facto esthetic is 
not true. Therefore to draw inspiration from a kind of intoxica- 
tion of reality was never his method. He does not want to be a 
slave to his characters and situations. On the contrary, he con- 
siders it the privilege—the duty—of the writer to dominate his 
subject. And it is probably in order to show us from time to 
time that he has not lost his self-control that he adds these 
ironical traits for which he is famous and which are frequently 
found in the most dramatic scenes. He is, as is the realist him- 
self, an impartial, exact, dispassionate observer; but he discrimi- 
nates between the elements offered by reality; he keeps only what 
he wants; he transposes, he adds, whenever he can render his 
subject more picturesque and more esthetic. 

Ars homo naturae additus is his motto, as it has been that of 
all writers placed by posterity in the temple of fame. 

ALBERT SCHINZ. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH GOSPEL OF NICODEMUS. 


THE texts here printed have not previously been published, 
either as a whole or in part.' While they are both concerned 
with that very interesting subject, the Evangelium Nicodemi, 
they are of quite a different character. The first (from the 
Cotton MS Vespasian D 14) is without doubt a late Old 
English version of the Gospel of Nicodemus,/while the second 
(from the Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS 41) is an 
OE. homily which discusses with some detail the ‘‘Harrowing 
of Hell” episode from the apocryphal sources of the life of 
Christ. 


I. THE MANUSCRIPT COTTON VESPASIAN D 14 (For. 87b-100). 


When I undertook, a few years ago, to edit the OE. manu- 
scripts of the Gospel of Nicodemus,’ I did not appreciate the real 
importance of the version contained in Vesp. D 14. There are 


two reasons why I did not include this version (or, at any rate, 
supply variant readings from it) in the reprint of the Cambr. 
Univ. Libr. MS Ii, ii, 11 and the Cotton MS Vitelius A 15: first, 
and chiefly, because I was misled by Wilker’s words, “Nicht zu 
verwechseln mit dieser Ubertragung ist ein Auszug aus dem 
Pseudevangelium Nicodemi in der Handschrift zu London, 
Cotton. Vesp. D XIV,”* as to the importance of the text; in the 
second place, I had never had a good opportunity to examine the 
manuscript carefully. These facts also account for the following 
statement, which occurs in the previously mentioned edition: 

In addition to the above mentioned MSS a sort of résumé of the 
contents of the Gospel of Nicodemus, i. e., of Part II, is found in the 
Cotton MS Vespasian D 14 (fol. 87b-100a incl.) in the form of a homily 
by Aelfric.* 


1 FORSTER does include a few p of Vespasian D 14 in his article, “Zum alt- 
englischen Nicodemus-Evangelium,” Archiv fir das Studium der neweren Sprachen, Vol. 
CVII, pp. 311-21. 

2See Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, Vol. XIII (New 
Series, Vol. VI), pp. 457 f. (1898). 

3Cf. Grundriss, p. 497. 4Cf. Publications, p. 464. 
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In the summer of 1901 I was able to study thoroughly and to 
make a copy of the manuscript, and to see, as a result thereof, the 
insufficiency of my own and Walker’s characterization of the 
piece. Later in the same year my attention was directed to 
the value of the Vespasian version by Professor Max Forster's 
article in Archiv.' An examination of the MS led me to con- 
clude that the version is neither an auszug from nor a “résumé” 
of the original, or the Cambridge version—a conviction which 
was strengthened by the reading of Forster’s discussion of the 
relation of the MSS.’ It seems, moreover, very doubtful® whether 
the piece may be considered a homily at all, although evidence in 
favor of such an assumption is not altogether wanting. It has 
been preserved in a MS that has a decidedly homiletic character, 
and among pieces that are undoubtedly homilies, though there 
are a number of non-homiletic pieces in the same codex. There 
are, also, two passages in the text, which have nothing to do with 
the traditional narrative of the Gospel of Nicodemus, and which 
begin with words that belong especially to the homiletic vocabu- 
lary of OE. Neither of these passages has anything exactly 
corresponding in the other two versions of the Gospel of Nico- 
demus. The passages in question are as follows: 

1. Eala mzn pa leofeste, hwu ladlic and hwu grislic wees pre 
deoflene gemot, pa seo helle and se deofel heom betweonen cidden !* 

2. Eala meen, hwu grislic hit wees pa-ba seo deofellice helle pone 
feond Beelzebub underfeng and hine feeste geheold! For-pan se deofol 
wees zer peere helle hlaford and eallra peere deofellicre pingen pe hire on 
weeron.® 

The words Eala men are especially characteristic of OE. 
homilies. But it is, of course, possible that the peculiar language 
and style of the Vespasian version, as compared with those of the 
earlier versions, are due to the copyist of the manuscript,’ and 
that these passages were added by him. Whatever one may think 
on this point, there is, apparently, no valid reason for attributing 
them to Aelfric.’ But before going further into the questions 


1Cf. op. cit. 3 Ibid. 5Cf. p. 28 of text. 

2Cf. p. 314. 4Cf. p. 25 of text. 6 FORSTER, p. 320. 

7Ibid. Professor A. S. Napier, who knows the MS thoroughly, sees no reasons for 
believing in Aelfrician authorship. WtULkER thinks (Geschichte der englischen Litteratur, 
p. 69) that the original version of the OE. Evang. Nicod. was a product of the Aelfrician 
school. 
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of date and authorship, it will be well to give a brief history of 
the manuscript. 

MS Cotton Vespasian D 14 is a small quarto on vellum and 
contains 169 leaves (i. e., 338 pages), which measure 5 x 74 
inches. The MS of our piece is written in a bold, clear hand 
which offers little difficulty to the reader. Capitals are indicated 
by a red stroke or flourish on the front of the letter, and they are 
employed with considerable care. The scribe was also fond of 
paragraphing, paragraphs being indicated by the setting in of 
lines. There are numerous corrections and insertions of minor 
importance throughout the MS, which have generally been indi- 
cated in the footnotes of the text here printed. These corrections 
are in a later hand, which is probably also responsible for the 
large number of underscored words and phrases, sprinkled appar- 
ently at random through the piece. In the very scanty account 
of the MS in the British Museum Catalogue of Manuscripts 
it is assigned to the late eleventh or the twelfth century. 
The hand of the Nicodemus text seems to justify this rather 
indefinite dating. The earliest account of the manuscript with 
which I am acquainted is that of Wanley, who says: ‘“ Vespasianus 
D 14, Cod. Membr. in Octavo partim Lat. partim Saxon. diversis 
temporibus scriptus.”' Wanley gives a list of the contents of 
the MS, in which the version of the Gospel of Nicodemus is num- 
bered XXXITI, and he says of it: ‘“‘De Resurrectione Dni. .. . . 
Tractatus hic, est Abbreviatio Pseudo-Evangelii Nicodemo ad- 
scripti.”’ Skeat is evidently following Wanley when he says: 
“There is also an abbreviated copy of the same story [i. e., the 
Gospel of Nicodemus| in MS Cott. Vespasian D. XIV. hom. 
XXXIII.;”* and, as we shall see, Wanley and Skeat are, gener- 
ally speaking, correct. 

Wanley evidently thought that different parts of the MS were 
written at different times, but he does not assign a specific date 
to any part. J. Nehab,* who, it appears, had not seen the MS, 
* thinks that it belongs to the end of the twelfth century; and 


1 Catalogue, p. 202. 2 Ibid., p. 204. 
3The Gospel according to St. Mark (London, 1871), Introduction, p. vii. Cf. also 
FORSTER, p. 314. 
4 Der altenglische Cato (Berlin, 1879), p. 3. 5 NEHAB, p. 41. 
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B. Assmann’ likewise places it in the twelfth century on account 
of linguistic reasons: “Aus der sprache ersehen wir, dass sie 
[i e., die handschrift] im 12. jahrhundert geschrieben ist.” 
Napier, who has examined the entire MS with care, says of it: 

Homily MS, written early in the twelfth century. The greater por- 
tion is written by one hand, which extends to f. 163b..... Then 
follow six short homiletic bits in different hands: the first from f. 163b 
to 165; the second f. 165; the third fol. 165b to 166; the fourth f. 166 to 
168; the fifth f. 168 to 169; the sixth and last f. 169b. 

Forster follows Napier in assigning the manuscript to the 
early part of the twelfth century, and he also attempts to fix the 
locality of the text: 

Der in Frage kommende Hauptteil der Handschrift ... . ist im 
Anfang des 12. Jahrhunderts, vermutlich im mittleren Siiden Englands, 
aus sehr bunt gemischten Vorlagen von einem Kopisten zusammen- 
gestellt.* 

In another connection he says that the region in or around 
Dorset 

wiirde gut passen zu dem mutmasslichen Ensttehungsorte unserer 
Handschrift, den ich im mittleren Siiden—aufs Geratewohl habe ich an 
Winchester (?) gedacht—suchen méchte.‘ 

I shall have occasion to revert to this point again. Napier’s date 
for the MS may, I think, be accepted as the probable one—at all 
events, until more definite evidence shall prove it to be incorrect. 

Objection has been raised® to the presumption’ on my part 
that the Vespasian MS version (which for convenience we may 
with Forster call C) contains only the second part of the Gospel 
of Nicodemus. The version does represent Part I of the Evan- 
gelium Nicodemi, but in a very much abbreviated form. That is 
to say, C omits entirely that part of the narrative which corre- 
sponds to the first ten pages of MS A‘ and to about the first 
fourteen of MS B.* The fact that C begins the narrative just 
where there is a considerable lacuna in the other versions has, I 
think, some bearing on the question of the relation of C to the 


1 Angelsdchsische Homilien und Heiligenleben (Kassel, 1889), pp. 246, 247. 
2 Academy, Vol. XXXVII (February 22, 1890), p. 134. 
3P, 314. +P. 319. 5 FORSTER, p. 320. 6 Publications, p. 464. 
7Cambr. Univ. MS Ii, ii, 11. 8 MS Cott. Vitel. A 15. 
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versions A and B, and to a possible older original. The lacuna 
occurs, to be sure, at the same place in the narrative as given by 
both A and B, but it has been shown' that the language and 
stylistic differences between these two versions are too extensive 
for the one to be a simple copy of the other. That is, B, which is 
evidently later than A, is apparently not a copy of A, but both are 
probably copies of an older original. Moreover, since C does not 
begin the story before the lacuna,’ the presumption in favor of 
the older original is made stronger. And it therefore seems to 
me not at all improbable that C is also a copy of the same 
original, from which a few leaves (corresponding to the lacuna) 
had been lost. 

The copyist of C, as Forster* has already shown, dealt very 
freely with his original, omitting words, clauses, and sentences 
at will, making frequent additions, often inverting the word-order, 
and showing especial fondness for indirect discourse, where A - 
and B employ direct. It is, however, to be observed that there 
are not a few passages and a multitude of separate sentences‘ 
in C which, excepting the different word-forms due to the later 
date of the MS, find exact correspondence in A. There are like- 
wise a few instances in which C agrees with B rather than with 
A. The changes which the copyist of C evidently made were, as 
compared with A and B, undoubtedly intended to make the 
meaning clearer and the thought more forcible. In other words, 
there is perceptible throughout C a strong tendency toward 
modernization ;° and it is worthy of remark that the copyist of C 
treats his original with greater freedom, especially through 
compression and abbreviation, as he approaches the end of the 
narrative. 

As to the date of the MSS A and B, we are, I think, safe in 
saying that they both belong to the eleventh century ;° and I also 
think that B is later than A. The Cambridge MS was, we know, 


1See Publications, pp. 536 ff. 

2The lacuna corresponds to several ‘‘ chapters” in Tischendorf’s Latin version of the 
Evang. Nicod. Cf. TiscHENDORF, Evangelia Apocrypha, 2d ed. (Leipzig, 1876), pp. 352-64; 
also WULKER, Das Evangelium Nicodemi in der abendldndischen Litteratur (Paderborn, 
1872), p. 15; Publications, p. 517; SKEAT, op. cit. 

3Cf. pp. 315-18. 5Cf. ForsTER, p. 314. 

4For examples see footnotes to text. 6 Cf. Publications, pp. 464, 465. 
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included among the benefactions which Bishop Leofric made to 
the cathedral of Exeter at some time between 1050 and 1072 
A. D. In the former year Leofric transferred’ the united “sees 
of Devon and Cornwall” to Exeter, and moved the episcopal 
seat from Crediton to the same place. But it by no means fol- 
lows that the bishop also made the benefactions to St. Peter’s 
in the same year—an assumption that Forster makes without 
sufficient warrant.’ It appears to me more likely that the trans- 
fer would be made within, say, two or three years of Leofric’s 
death; about which time, we may also conclude, the memorandum‘ 
or list of the benefactions was written. As Leofric lived twenty- 
two years after moving to Exeter—that is, until the year 1072— 
we have a considerable margin within which the MS might have 
been produced. Earle, who prints‘ the memorandum in its 
original OE. form, adds a few explanatory notes, in which he 
says, among other things: 

A memorandum of this sort might be made either before or after the 
death of the benefactor: it would probably be not at any wide interval 
on either side of that event, which happened in 1072. Among the 
Exeter deeds is one by William A. D. 1069 granting to Leofric most of 
the lands named in this memorandum as Leofric’s own benefaction.’ 

Wanley gives the date of the MS as “circa tempus conqui- 
sitionis Angliae.”* But Skeat thinks Wanley’s date is a little too 
late, and he assigns to it ‘‘the locality Exeter, and the date about 
A. D. 1050.”’ 

The fixing of a definite date for MS B is a still more difficult 
problem. In the matters of carelessness, corrupt word-forms, and 
hand the MS bears a rather striking similarity* to those of the OE. 
‘version of St. Augustine’s Soliloquies immediately preceding it 
in the codex. It is, however, impossible to determine from these 
meager data whether either MS belongs to the end of the eleventh 


1Cf, EARLE AND PLUMMER, Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel (Oxford, 1892-99), Vol. II, 
p. 226. 
2Cf. p. 312. 


8For the original documents connected with the transfer see KEMBLE, Codex Diplo- 
maticus Aeui Saxonici, Vol. IV, pp. 118 ff.; HADDAN AND Stusss, Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents Relating to Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. I, pp. 691-95. 

4 Land Charters and Si ic D ts (Oxford, 1888), pp. 249-51. 

5 Cf. ibid., p. 252. 6 Catalogue, p. 152. 7 Op. cit., p. vii. 

8Cf. Publications, p. 467, and FOrsTER, pp. 312, 313. 
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or the beginning of the twelfth century, and it is in reality a 
matter of precious little importance. 

If we are correct in the supposition that all three MSS are 
copies of one and the same older version, the question arises 
as to the probable date of the original MS. Walker’ and ten 
Brink’ think that the OE. prose translation of the Gospel of 
Nicodemus was made in the first half of the eleventh century. 
Forster*® thinks it might have been written any time between 950 
and 1050, and, inasmuch as that was the period in which most of 
the known OE. prose pieces on religious subjects and many trans- 
lations from the Bible were produced, we are quite safe in assign- 
ing the original MS to the same period. At any rate, I have 
not succeeded in collecting any data that would justify me in 
fixing the date more exactly. 

Version C has many points of interest for students concerned 
with the history of the English language, and especially for lexi- 
cographers. It contains many words and turns of speech which 
clearly foreshadow the rapidly approaching Middle English 
period. There are, indeed, several words that do not appear in 
any of the ‘‘Anglo-Saxon” dictionaries. I have sufficient space 
only to call attention to the most unusual of these words. 

1. Barimathia (p. 13) is a peculiar form of the proper name 
Arimathia which occurs several times in C (Arimathia not at all), 
and for which I have been able to find no source. Arimathia is 
the form used by both the other versions. It is probably only a 
corruption.‘ 

2. dernelegere (p. 13) for forliyere of A and B= “adultery” is 
given in Bosworth-Toller, but is an unusual word. 

3. Syndonissce (p. 24) is not in the dictionaries, nor have I 
been able to find the word anywhere. It occurs in the following 


1 Das Ev lium Nicodemi, p. 13; ef. Grundriss, p. 498. 


2 Early English Literature, Vol. I, p. 111. 


3FOrsTER is in error when he says (p. 320), ‘Hulme reproduziert ten Brink’s Datirung 
‘in der ersten Hilfte des 11. Jahrhunderts,’” inasmuch as I have never before expressed an 
opinion on this point. Cf. Publications, pp. 464 f. and 541. 

4From Joseph ab Ar(i)mathia or Abar(i)mathia (so in JOHANNIS GLASTONIENSIS. Cf. 
Nitze, MopERN ParLo.ioey, Vol. I, p. 251). In the Old French metrical romance of 
Perlesvaus Joseph of Arimathea appears, according to Nitze, as Joseph d’ Abarimacie, while 
Robert’s Joseph has the form Joseph de Bérimathie. Cf. N1TzE, op. cit., p. 250. 
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connection: ‘Sod hit is pat ic hine abed and on clenen syn- 
donissce hreigle befeold,” etc., where A has “on clenre scytan 
befeold,” while B omits the reference entirely. 

4. ferreedden (p. 14) for forreddan (subst. ?) = “traitor, plot- 
ter,” where A has “gepeaht worhton myd pam messepreostum.” 
The word is not given in the dictionaries as a noun, and may 
therefore be considered new. 

5. belefen (p. 16) =“‘believe” (‘“‘Hwy nolden ge belefen on 
hine”) is, I think, the only instance thus far recorded of the 
occurrence of this word in OE. literature. The New English 
Dictionary gives no example of it before ca. 1200. 

6. hogelease (p. 16) for orsorge of A and B, and corresponding 
to OE. hygeléas =“ careless, thoughtless, foolish,” is an early 
instance of a rather general tendency in late OK. and early ME. 
to discard umlaut forms and return to the stems of the primitive 
words. This form is not recorded in the dictionaries. Férster’ 
quotes several similar stem-forms from the Owl and Nightingale, 
such as hoje (1. 701), hozful (1. 537), hohful (1. 1289). 

7. lardeign (p. 20) for lareow of A is the earliest instance of 
this form yet recorded. Stratmann-Bradley gives one instance of 
lor-pein. 

8. bisne (p. 24) for blynde (A) is a rare word in Old English. 
It does not occur in B.-T., Grein, Sweet, or Clark Hall, but Cook? 
has noted its appearance three times in the Lindisfarne Gospel of 
St. Matthew. The references are Matt. 9:27, ‘“gefylgdon hine 
(him) tuoege bisene (blinde) clioppende ;”’ 9:28, “geneolecdon to 
him bisena (blinde) ;” 11:5, “ biseno gesead halto geonges.”” Both 
Wright and Murray give a variety of forms of this word as occur- 
ring (mainly in the northern part of England) during the ME. 
period, the earliest of which is Genesis and Exodus, 472 (Wright), 
2822 (Murray). Wright quotes: “Lamech ... . wurd bisne, 
and haued a man dat ledde him ofte.” The word also occurs in 
Owl and Nightingale, |. 243: ‘‘A dai thu art blind other bisne.” 
The word survived far down into the modern English period as 
bisson, bizzen, bezzen-blind (= “purblind”), beeson, etc. It occurs 
at least twice in Shakespeare: once in Hamlet, II, 2, 529, “Run 

1Cf. p. 319. 2 A Glossary of the Old Northumbrian Gospels (Halle, 1894). 
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barefoot up and down, threatening the flames with bisson rheum ;” 
and again in Coriolanus, II, 1, 70: ‘What harm can your bis- 
son conspectuities glean out of this character, if I be known well 
enough too?” After this time the word in the simple significance 
of “blind” (or ‘‘blinding” ) seems rapidly to have become obsolete. 
The fact that the word was as well (or better) known in the OE. 
and ME. dialects of northern England as in the midland or south 
rather weakens the force of Férster’s presumption in favor of the 
southern origin of the piece. 

9. Stinchende and riche (p. 27) are early examples of ch 
for c. 

10. Chearte (p. 30) represents a peculiar development of the 
OE. cret (=“cart”). The word generally underwent metathesis 
(cret > cert > cart).' I have found no other example of this 
form of it. 

I have on two separate occasions since their appearance col- 
lated the printed texts A and B with the originals, and these 
collations have enabled me to make several corrections, especially 
in version B, the MS of which is in a few places very difficult to 
make out. The corrections made in A are, excepting one or two 
typographical errors, of minor importance. But for the sake of 
completeness and of convenience for future reference I give here- 
after the entire list of errata, including the “Corrections” from 
Publications, p. 542. 

It would have been better to retain the pagination of the codex 
in version A, which would then read “P. 344,” “P. 345,” instead 
3” 

471, 16,’ read leui (for levi); 19, p. 2 begins in middle of the 
word cweedon; 32, line in MS begins with ac. 472, 26, insert 
asterisk after acsode. 473, 1, read Jinum (for pinum); 2, in 
cenne partially erased; 14, read geeadmetlan, del. brackets, a in 
eall no longer legible; 16, del. leaders; 18, del. and and read cyn- 
nige; 20, read hebreiscan, del. brackets; 21, read heora reaf; 29, 
cweet is the regular MS form in cases where the word is written 


1See New English Dict. under “Cart.” 
2The MS numbers refer to pages and not to folia, as FOrsTER would have it (p. 313, 
footnote). 
3 Numbers refer to page and line of Publications, Vol. XIII. 
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out; I noticed only one instance of cwwd;' 30, read andswarode. 
474, 24, read swyde; 34, read wyder-. 475, 2,read iudeon .... 
eac(?); 24, fol. 59a begins after Gyf. 476, 9, read amnes; 
23, read bam; 30, @d in cweed ital. 477, 14, read iacobes; 18, ¢ 
has been erased before weet; 25, read anna.* 478, 18, ed in cwaed 
ital. 479, 34, e in meg like o. 481, 9, e in wyde erased in MS; 
21, m in sweltam not ital.; 32 del. f in rihtwys. 483, 20, s and e 
in scrafe erased in MS. 484, 24, read wif (for wyf); 25, m in 
pam ital. 485, 15, read 6ndrede; 24, read dingan. 487, 8, read 
syllad; 20, read beod; 25, first s in méssepreost above line; 26, 
read preceptor. 489, 24, read cweet; 29, fol. 67b begins with folc; 
32, read cweet. 491, 20, read we; 26, MS hadan (for handan). 
492, 18, e@d in cweed not ital. 493, 6, read ealle; 7, read lycha- 
mam; 21, read de (for de); 26, read fewertegedam; 31, et in 
cweet ital. 494, 11, Pin pal. c.; 21, ier in hierusalem not ital. 
495, 2, one or more letters erased between fo and ne in first hone; 
20, separate cneeaw-um. 496, 14, m in adam not ital.; 30, m in 
peodum ital. 497, 2, read gewordene; 16, read mennissce; 24, read 
disstrum; 25, an erasure between e and o in geseon; 33, fol. 73a 
begins with weard. 498, 8, m in pam ital.; 32, p. 27 begins with 
wyrcende. 499, 24, read ealle (for ealle); 34, an erasure of two 
or three letters between o and g in toatogon. 500, 8, read men- 
nisenysse; 24, ed in cweed ital.; 25, m in Jam ital. 501, 15, 
read ofonne. 502, 21, read And; 34, read unryhtwysnysse. 503, 
15, s in englisc above line; 21, read cinning. 504, 33, first m in 
gewemminge ital. 505, 19, ¢ erased between n and c in stincen- 
diste; 22, read gelicnisse; ) has been torn from margin of the 
MS; 34, fol. 78a begins with hafst. 507, 25, read la (for La). 
508, 24, MS hude (for cude). 509, 6, fol. 79b begins with mine; 
12, read genam; 22, hele erased between hys and wundra; 30, 
read inn (for inne). 510, 2, @é in cwed not ital.; 3, m in eom 
ital.; 16, read bynum (for pinwm). 511, 20, read gesceafta (for 
gesceapa). 514, read hit (for hyt); 16, read wes (for wes.) 

In the footnotes to the text C I have undertaken to give 
the variant readings from A (and B when it differs from A and 


1 FOrsTER is confusing when he says (p. 317, footnote): ‘Hier wie sonst lést Hulme 
aus mir unauffindbarem Grunde die Abkiirzung cw. mit cwet auf.’’ The footnote reference 
(16) is to version A, in which cwaet does not occur a single time in the reprint. 
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agrees with C). The variants do not include different forms of . 
the same words. It would have been simpler and preferable to~ 
give the variants from C in the edition of A and B.' 


II. A HOMILY FROM THE MARGIN OF CORPUS CHRISTI 
COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, MS 41 (FORMERLY 2), PP. 295-301. 

The margins of the famous Bede manuscript of Corpus Christi 
College contain a large number of pieces both in old English and 
in Latin, which the various editors of the Bede have, quite 
naturally, said little about. Miller’ devotes considerable space to 
a description of the MS, but he does not say a word about the 
marginal writings, which would of themselves make a goodly 
volume in print. Schipper, who has printed the Bede part of the 
MS in its entirety,’ with an extensive introduction and copious 
textual notes, gives a little information about the marginal texts. 
In his description of the MS he speaks‘ of the various other 
interesting pieces that it contains. In another connection he 
says: 

Ueber die lateinischen und angelsachsischen Gebete, Zauberformeln, 
Homilien, die das Manuscript an verschiedenen Stellen auf dem Rande 
enthalt (auf S. 196-198 den Anfang von Salomon und Saturn von v. 1 bis 
v. 308) und die in verschiedenen jiingeren Handen geschrieben sind, 
vgl. die Angaben in Wanley’s Katalog.’ 

In his excellent description of the codex, Wanley* makes 
eighteen different divisions of the contents. All but three or four 
of these divisions concern the various marginal pieces, which con- 
sist of prayers, exorcisms, and homilies. They are all written in 
a later hand (or rather later hands) than that of the Bede text. 
In several instances Wanley gives the texts of the prayers and 
exorcisms in full, but he usually supplies simply the beginning and 
end of each of the four or five homilies in the list. The homilies 
which Wanley names by title’ are (1) Homilia de B. V. Maria,* 


1For a complete list of language differences between A and B see Publications, 
pp. 536-40, 

2The Old English Version of Bede's Ecclesiastical History of the English People, Part I 
(London, 1890 [E. E. T. S. 95, 96] ), Introduction, pp. xvi, xvii. 

3 Kénig Alfred’s Ubersetsung von Bedas Kirchengeschichte (‘‘ Bibliothek der AS. Prosa, 
Bd. IV; Leipzig, 1897-99), 2te Halfte, 2te Abtl., Einl., pp. xxv ff. 

4 Ibid. 5 Ibid., p. xxviii. 6 Catalogue, pp. 114, 115. 

7 Under No. XI he says: ‘‘ Sequuntur etiam sermones Saxonici, marginibus Cod. ordine 
scripti.” 

8 No. XIII, p. 299. 
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(2) Homilia, Repleatur os meum laude ut possum cantare,' 
(3) Homilia de Ascensione D. N. Jesu Christi,’ (4) Sermo de 
S. Michale.* 

No. 15, Homilia de Ascensione D. N. Jesu Christi, is the one 
in which I am especially interested, because the first part of it 
is devoted largely to a discussion in homiletic fashion of the 
Descensus Christi ad inferos; while the latter portion deals with 
the ascension in the same way. 

In looking through the Bede MS in the summer of 1901, I 
accidentally stumbled upon this homily, which, excepting Wan- 
ley’s description, is, so far as I know, not mentioned elsewhere. 
It has certainly never been printed. The collections of Thorpe, 
Morris, and Skeat contain not a single reference to any one of the 
homilies of this MS. But Professor Napier‘ is now engaged in 
the preparation of a new collection of OE. homilies, which will, 
I think, include them all. I copied the piece myself and made a 
careful collation and comparison of my copy with the original. 

There is no need of a description of the MS 41 here, or of a 
discussion of its probable date, etc. These may be found in the 
Introductions of Miller and Schipper. Wanley assigns no date 
to this piece, and Miller’s date for the Bede, “about the time of 
the Conquest,” is sufficiently exact for my present purpose. 
Wanley says’ of the homily: “‘Homilia de Ascensione D, N. Jesu 
Christi. Hec est dies quam fecit dns, exultemus et letemur in ea.”’ 

I am able to assign no definite date to the homily, nor have I 
succeeded in finding out anything about its source’ and author- 
ship. Mr. Alfred Rogers, assistant librarian of the Cambridge 
University Library, and an authority on paleography, thinks “it 
is no doubt later than the Bede.” “I should think,” he writes 
me, “it is XI** century.” Judging from the hand, language, and 
style, I should say the piece belongs about the end of the eleventh 
century. The frequent use of the phrase her (or hit) sagad in 


1 No. XIV, p. 307. 2No. XV. 3No. XVIII. 
4 My purpose in printing this homily is not to forestall Professor Napier, but to make 
the text immediately accessible for use in my study of the Evangel Ni 


5 Catalogue, p. 115. 
6These points will doubtless receive adequate treatment from Professor Napier, who 
has better opportunities for thorough investigation than the present writer. 
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the earlier part of the text would seem to indicate that the author, 
whoever he was, had the manuscript of some other piece, and 
probably of the Gospel of Nicodemus, before him. I have in the 
case of both texts tried to follow the MSS closely, never changing a 
word or letter of the original, where there is a possibility of making 
sense of the MS reading. The punctuation and use of capitals 
are, however, my own. 

The homily begins on the margin of p. 295 (older pagination 
315) and extends through p. 301. 


III. DE RESURRECTIONE DOMINI: 


(Fol. 875] Dees? pe ure Helend for ure alesednysse gedolede 
pine on per halgen® rode, pa wees* peere® neh sum were standende, se® 
wees Ioseph genzemned; and’ he wees god wer and rihtwis, and nes nzefre 
his willes, per me* pone Helend forwreigde® on nanen gemange. He wes 
of peere ceastre pe is genzeemned Barimathia.”” onbad” on Ierusa- 
lem™ ford" peet se Heelend” wes ahangen. And to ban" zefene he” 
eode to Pilate '® and abzed et him Cristes lichame and hine of pwre rode 
genam and on cleene scete bewand” and hine on his neowe pruh aleigde, 
on peere-be nan oder mann” on ne leg. 

ba pa Iudees pet geherdan, pet Ioseph heefde pees Heelendes lichame 
abeden, pa sohten heo hine [Fol. ssa] and pa twelf cnihtes pe segden 
peet he nere on dernelegere” acezennod, and Nichodemus and manega 
odre pe er mid pam” Helende specen and his gode weore gesegen™ 
and on hine gelefden.* Ealle per® heo heom sylfen bedigeledan and 


1 These words, in red ink, appear at beginning of the piece in the MS. 

2MS C (i. e., Vespas. D. 14) omits that part of the story corresponding to the first ten 
pages of MS A, or to the first seven folia (fourteen pages) of MS B. Neither A nor B has 
anything similar to the first part of this sentence, ‘‘ Das dwiges be . . . . rode.” 

3Emendations are inclosed in brackets, and resolutions of MS abbreviations are in 
italics. Dot and and always appear in MS as p and 7. 


4A, woes hym (480, 23). 5B omits Der (481, 31). 6B has de (480, 31). 

7A and B omit and. 8A, man. 9A has wregde (480, 26); B has wrengde (481, 33). 

10So throughout MS C. 11A has and he (480, 28). 

12 A, geanbidiende wees godes ryces; B, was geandbidigende (483, 1). 

13 A omits on Jer. 14 A, od (480, 28). 15 A, de cryst (480, 28). 

16 ban above line in MS; A omits to pan efene. 17B omits he. 

18A, and he et Pilate ba Crystes lychaman abced (480, 29); B has abeden (483, 3), and 
omits and hine of .. . . lichame abeden. 

19 A, befeold (480, 30). 20 A, er on (480, 32). 

21 derne legere, underlined in MS, but the underlining in this case and the numerous 
others in the MS seem to have no especial significance. A has of forligere (480, 34). 

22So MS; Forster (p. 317) has pan. 23 A, geswutelodon (482, 1). 

24 A omits and on hine gelefden. %-A, Ealle hig beh hig sylfe (482, 1) : ce in per not italic. 
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behyddan' buten Nichodemus, ane,’ for-ban-pe he wees an ealdor of? pan 
Iudeisce folea. ba com he to heom, peer peer heo heora samnunge heef- 
don and cweed to heom: “Hwy comen ge hider on pysser gesamnunge, 
peet ic hit eerre nyste?” Dba andsweredan pa Iudees and cweedan: “Ac 
hwu were pu swa dyrstig, pet pu dorstes innen ure gesamnunga gan, 
pu be weere werigend‘ and® midspecend pan Helende? Ac seo he efre 
mid pe here and ec on pere toweardan wurlde.” Nichodemus*® cwed: 
“Amen! Amen!” 

Eallswa gelice Ioseph efter’ hine steowde and heom to com and 
puss cwoed; “For hwy synden ge swa unrote ongean me? Is hit for-pan- 
pe ic abeed pes Helendes lichame #t Pilaten? Sod hit is pet ic hine 
abeed and on clenen syndonissce* hreigle befeold and hine on minen 
pruge® geleigde and ztforen” pan screefe mycelne stan ahwylfde. And 
ic seege to soden pet [Fol. sb] ge nan" ping wel ne dyden ongean pone 
rihtwisen, Peet ge hine on™ rode anhengan and mid spere sticoden.” 

ba pa Iudees pet geherdan, pa gefengan heo hine and heten hine on 
cwarterne feeste beclysen and eweeden to him: “Oncnaw nu and ongit 
pet hit pe sceal lytel fremigen, pxet pu topohtest. We wyten beet pu ne 
eart neefre wyrde pet pu bebyried beo; ac we sculen syllen pin flase 
heofone fugelan and wilde” deoran.” Pa Iudees hine ba on cwarterne™ 
gebrohten and pa dure feeste belucan; and Annas and Caiphas pa locan 
feeste” geinsegelodan and peerto herdes gesetten and gedoht worhten wid 
pan ferreedden" on™ hwylcen deade heo hine™ syllen mihten and ofslean. 
Ac heo nolden for pan restendzige.’® And heo pa bedohten hwu heo 
wyrest mihten hine zteon.” 

Da gesamnoden” heo on pan pridden deeige, Annas and Caiphas and 
ealla heora lydre geferen,” and comen® to pan cwarterne* and pa locan 


1A has per der hig woldon (482, 2), for and behyddan. 


2A, sylfa (482, 2). B, an ealder wes. 3 A, on (482, 3). 

4A, gebweerigende (482, 8); B omits. 5B omits and. 

6 A, ba andswarode he and cweed (482, 10). 7A, efter bam (482, 11). 

8 A, on cleenre scytan (482, 14). 9 A, byrgene (482, 15). 

10A, and peer to (482, 15). 11 A, ge wel na ne dydon (482, 16). 

12 A omits on rode. 13 A, eordan wyld (482, 23); A, feeste on cweart. 

14 A, on Dam (482, 24); B omits pam. 15 A omits feste. 

16 A, myd Dam meessepreostum and myd pam diaconum (482, 27). 

17 A omits on. 18 A, hig Ioseph ofslean woldon (482, 27, 28). 

19A, Ac hyt wees pa on deg reste deg, and hig geanbydian woldon o¢d ofer bene deg and 
hig syddan g ig and pa hwyle ymbe pet dencan hu (482, 28-30). 


20 A, hyne teonlycost ateon myhton (482, 30). 
214, Ac hyt gewearéd pa pet da ealdras and pa messepreostas ofer pone restedag hig 
gesomnodon (482, 31, 32); B, omits and pa meessepreostas (485, 1). 
22 A omits and ealla heora lyére geferen, and. 
23 A, weeron fordgangende (482, 33). 
24 A, to bere clusan, ber per hig Ioseph beclysed haefdon (482, 33, 34). 
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unsegeloden and mid' pan cxigen pa locan unlucan. Ac heo peerinne 
Toseph? ne* funden. ba‘ wundre [Fol. s9a] den heo ealle® and wurden*® 
afyrhte. Onmang’ pan pa* stod pere sum of pan cempen pe scolden 
habben’® gehealden pzes Hzelendes byrigene, and heo seeden hwylc eord- 
styrung heom com to. And Godes zngel heo per" gesegen swylce lege- 
resc™ and his hreaf' swylce snau; and wurden ealle afyrhte and 
peer legen swylce we deade weeren, and we geherdan pone zengel cwe- 
den” to pan wifen peet'® Godes sune were of deade arisen.” And se 
zengel cweed, “Ne ondrede ge eow," for-ban ic wat pet ge pone Helend 
seced."* Ac he nis na her, ac” he is arisen swa swa” he zr beforen”! 
segde. Ac cumed and” sceawiged™ hwar™ he aleigd wes, and fared 
hrade and secged his leorningenihten pet heora Hlaford is of deade 
arisen,” and beet heo cumen* to him on Galileam, peer heo hine mugen 
geseon swa” swa he heom zr segde.”* Da Iudees, pa heo pet geherden, 
heo leten rade ealle pa cempen heom to gefeccen™ pe pees Heelendes 
byrigene scolden™ healden and heom to cweeden: “Hwar* is se Helend 
be eow beteeht wees? Odde hware synd™ pa [Fol. s9b] wif pe se eengel 
widspeec? Witodlice® se Helend is arisen of deade; ac* for hwan ne 
heolde ge pa wif® pe pider comen?” ba ceempen heom andswereden and 
eweden: “We nysten hweet ba wif weeron, ne we hit wyten ne mihten, 


1A, and pa cegan, and pa duru geopenigende (484, 1). 

2A, Ac ber nes na Ioseph inne funden (484, 1, 2). 

3 An erasure of two letters between ne and funden. 

4 Before this sentence A has Da pet folc bat gehyrdon (484, 2). 

5 A omits ealle. 6 A, weeron (484, 3). 7A, Ac amang (484, 3). 

8A, be hig ymbe pet sprecon and ymbe poet wundredon (484, 3, 4); B, bam hy ymbe pet 
specon (485, 6). 

9A omits habben, and has order, je dws haelendes byrgene healdan sceoldon (484, 5). 

10 A, and cweed sona, “ pet ic wat pa we bos helendes byrgene heoldon, ba wearé mycel 
eoréstyrung ;”’ C changes from direct to indirect discourse (484, 5, 6). 

omits per. 

12C omits two lines of A, hu he pone stan. . . . beet his ansyn wees (484, 7-9). 

138A, reaf woeron (484, 9). 

14 A, swa pet we weron afyrhte, bat we (484, 10). 15 A, cwedende (484, 11). 

16 A, be to des Heelendes byrgende comon (484,12); A omits Pet... . arisen, and has 
he cweed, ** Ne ondreede,”’ etc. 

17 A, eow n@ (484, 13). 18 C omits Donne pe (B, he) onhangen wees (484, 14). 

19 A omits ac. 20 A, eal swa (484, 15). 21 A, forescede. 

22 and added above line by later hand. 234A, geseod. 24 A, ba stowe pe he on (484, 16). 

2% A, arysen of deade (484, 17). 26 A, and ys hig forestceppende on Galilean (484, 18). 

27 A, eall (484, 19). 28 A, foreseede (484, 19). 

29 A, weeron heom to geclypigende ealle ba cempan (484, 20). 

30 A omits scolden. 31 A does not have Hwar.. . . beteht wes. 

32A, Hweet weron pa wyf (484, 22). 33 A does not have Witodlice. . . . of deade. 

34 A, and for hwylcon pyngon (484, 22). 

35 A, hig, and does not have pe. . . . comen (484, 23). 
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for-ban-be we weeron onfyrhte,' we peer lagen swylce we deade weron 
for pees zengles ansyne,’ and for-hban we ba wif gefon ne mihten.” ba 
eweeden Pa Iudees: “Beo ure Scyppende,’ we ne‘ gelefed eow na.” 
Dba weardmeenn® andsweredan: “Hwy nolden ge belefen® on hine?’ 
Witodlice* he wees Godes sune.” ba cweden pha Iudeas: “Bute ge us 
bees Heelendes lichame gesyllen, ge sculen on yfele deade browigen.” 
weardmen andswereden: us Ioseph he ge on ewar- 
terne™ beclysden, and we eow gesylled” pone Helend.” “Josep we 
mugen begyten; he™ is on his ceastre on Barimathia.” Pa cempen 
andswarodan™: “Gyf Ioseph is on” Barimathia, ponne is” se Hzelend on 
Galilea, swa swa™ se zengel ban wifen szigde.” 

ba” wurden heo ealle afyrhte” and cweeden”™: “Gyf piss cud” byd peet 
se Hzlend of deade arisen beo,” bonne eall to feale wylled [Fol. 9a} on 
hine™ gelefen.” And heo gegaderedan mycelne sceatt*® and geafon™ 
heom, and beeden pet” heo scolden™ secgen pet” his cnihtes comen” 
and pone lichame heom™ forstzelen, pa-pa heo sleepende weeron. “And 
gyf hit cud byd Pilaten,” we byd for eow and eow hogelease® gedod.” 


1A does not have onfyrhte pet we beer lagen; B, weeron gewordene (485, 27). 
2A, ege and for bere gesyhde De we beer gesawon (484, 26). 
3A, swa us Dryhten lybbe (434, 28). 4A, ne gelyfe we (484, 28). 
5A, ba andswaredon pa cempan (484, 29); C omits two lines of A, and cweedon.... 
and gehyrdon (484, 29, 30). 
6 A, gelyfan (484, 31). 7A, bone pe ge gelyfan sceoldon (484, 31). 
8A does not have Witodlice. . . . deade prowigen. 
Spa... .andsweredan above line in MS; C omits several lines of A preceding this 
clause, and swa peh wel... . pane fundon ge hyne n@ (484, 32—486, 4). 
10 A, Ac on eornost syllon ge us (486, 4, 5). 
11 A, Deere clusan (436, 5). 12 A, syllad eow (486, 6). 
13C omits one line and a half preceding this word, pe we on pare . . . . and cweedon 
(488, 6, 7). 
14 A, for bam de Ioseph (486, 8); on before Barimathia not in A. 
15 A, heom andswaredon and cweedon (486, 9}; B omits heom andswaredon and. 
16 On above line in MS; A has on peorre ceastre (486, 10). 


17 A, bonne secge we pat se. . . . ys (486, 10). 

18 A, eall swa we gehyrdon pect se engel hyt (486, 11); B omits Det se... . sede. 

19 B, C omit the preceding pa Iudeas .. . . bys gehyrdon (486, 12). 

20A, aforhtodon hig and (486, 13). 21 A, heom betwynan after ceweedon (486, 13). 
22 A, Gif beos spec to wyde spryngé (486, 14, 15). 

23 A does not have pat se. . . . beo ponne. 24A, Done Heelend (486, 14). 


2% A, Ac ic wat pet da Iudeas pa mycel feoh gegaderodon (486, 15). 
26 A, ldon bam ypon and pus cweedon (486, 15, 16). 
27C has again indirect where A has direct discourse, We byddaé eow, leofe geferan, 


beet (486, 16). 
28 Not in A. 29 A, swa poet (486, 17). 
30 A, comon on nyht and eow slependum (486, 17, 18). 31 Not in A. 


32 A, bam deman Pilate cud byd (486, 18,19). 33 A, orsorge (484, 19); cf. FORSTER, p, 319. 
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And heo onfengen' pan feo and seeden pet heom were se lichame for- 
stolen. Ac heora leasunge? ealle* wurden geupped. Pa‘ comen peere 
preo mzere weres of Galilea to Ierusalem. Se eldeste wees mzssepreost 
and wees® gehaten Finees, se* oder Aggeus, se pridde’ Preceptor. Heo 
seeden peet® heo pone Hzelend pe onhangen’® wes gesegen on Galilea,"° 
and mid" his cnihten zt, and wid heom spzec, and Thomas his wunden 
sceawede.” And se Helend"™ het heo faren geond eallne middeneart 
bodigende™ fulleht on namen pees feeder and sunen and" halgen gastes. 
And ealle pa-pe underfod" fulht, heo habbad ece lif on domes dzige on 
heofonerice. And pa" pa swa ne dod, heo sculen habben hellewite. And 
he ba on ban feowertihde dzige his zristes’’ he asteah to heofonerice of 
Oliuetes'® dune, and sede [Fol. 90+] Paet he wolde hider cumen on domes 
dzeige and pba rihtwise into heofenerice mid him geleden and pa synn- 
fulle in to helle aseenden. “And we ne dorsten eow piss forhelen.” 

Diss heo atealden eall on heora sinode. ba wurden heo ealle swyde 
sarige and afyrhte. ba Iudees heo pha helsodan purh heora # hweder 
hit sod were. And heo ealle sworen pet hit eall sod were. Pa abseden 
ealle ba Iudees beet heo scolden feo nymen and ham geweenden, and na 
mare hit cySen on pan lande. And heo sweden pet heo swa wolden. 
And heo fengen to pan feo, and heo leten heo leden of ban lande Preo 
odre weres, bzet heo nane hwile on Ierusalem wunigen ne mosten. 

Annas and Caiphas” eweeden to eallen pan sinode”™: “Nis hit na” sod 


1A, Da cempan pa weron pet feoh onfonde and swa secgende, swa hig fram pam 
Tudeum gelerede weerun (486, 20, 21). 


2A, spreec (486, 21). 3 Comes after Ac in A. 

4C omits and gewydmersod .... nywan poet (486, 22); A, der cOmon of Galilean to 
Hierusalem pry (486, 23). 

5A, his nama wees (486, 24). 6 A, and his geferan hatton (486, 25). 

7A, and oder (= se pridde). 

8C omits to bam ealdrum .. . . synode comon (486, 26, 27). 

9A, bone onhangena Heelend (486, 28). 10 Not in A. 


1A, wy? hys endlufon leorningcnyhtas spec and tomyddes heom set on Oliuetis munte, 
and wees heom to cwedende (486, 28-30). 


l2and Thomas... . sceawede not in A. 134A has simply Beod faren (486, 30). 

14A, and bodiaé eallum peodum pet hig beon gefullode (486, 31). 

15 A, and pees halgan (486, 32); A omits bes before fader. 

16A, Swa hwyle swa gelyfé and gefulled by?d, se by? efre on ecnysse hal geworden (486, 
32, 34). 

paswa .... hellewite not in A. 

18A, and pa he pys to his leorningcnyht gesp hefde, we gesawon hu he wees on 
heofenas astigende (486, 34, 35). 

19For several lines the thought differs much, and the language almost entirely, from A 
(488, 1-12), so that we cannot at all doubt that the author of version C frequently proceeded 
independently of the other versions and the original Latin. 

20A, Da cweedon (488, 12). 2lto.... sinode not in A. 22 A, nefre (488, 13). 
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beet ba ceempen!' seeigden pzet se Heelend of dead arise. Ac weeron? his 
Pegnes cumen and heom feo geafen and pone Helend’ forstzlen.” 
Nichodemus pa upstod and‘ cwad: “Wyted pet ge riht specan beo 
Israele bearnen. Wel ge geherdan hweet pha preo weres seeden pe of 
Galilea comen beo pan Helende.”® ba Iudees*® smeaden hware Elias’ 
se witega were. Eliseus* heom sede*® pet he on [Fol. 91a) heofone” 
weere. ba cweeden heo" sume ha get”: “Wen is pet he seo on™ Israele 
monte gesett mid his gaste. Ac uten us weres geceosan and ha montes 
gefaren," wealte” beh we hine mugen gefinden.”” beeden pha 
Heliseum and pa" weres be peer betst!® weeron, beet heo scolden faren and 
Helias secen. And heo ferdon® on pa muntes preore dagene feec, ac 
heo hine finden” ne mihten; ac” heo* gemetten Iosep on Barimathia 
on™ his agenre ceastre. ba®*® heo ham comen pa seeden heo hwu heo 
gefaren hefden, and hwu heo hine finden ne mihten, and hwu heo 
Ioseph funden on his agene ceastre. 

weeron pa ealdres and pa meessepreostes and eall pet fole swyde 
blide; and” heo* maceden mycele somnunge and gemot™” hwu™ heo 
Ioseph to heom geladigen mihten, and seenden an gewrit to him puss 
gewriten: “Sibb seo mid pe Iosep and mid eallen pan®™ pe mid pe byd 


1A, beet we gelyfan sceolon bam cempon pe des Helendes byrgene healdan sceoldon (488, 
13, 14). 

2A, ac ys bet wen pet hys cnyhtas comon (488, 14, 15). 

3A, bes Helendes lichaman aweg namon (488, 15, 16). 4A, pus cw. (488, 16). 

5C has here condensed into three words as many lines of A, pa hig sedon.... on 
heofenas astigende (488, 18-21). 

6 A, ba smeadon (488, 21). 7A, se wytega were Helias (488, 22). 

8C omits and pus cwadon .. . . feder Elias before Eliseus (488, 22, 23). 

9A, andswarode and cwaed (488, 23). 10 A, He ys up ahafen (488, 23, 24). 

11 A does not have heo. 

12These words, pa get, correspond to a line in A, pe dar amang.... bearn ac 
(488, 24, 25). . 

13 A, gaste up ahafen and on uppan (488, 25, 26). 14 A, eond faran (488, 27). 

15 A, weald (488, 27). 16 A, gemetan magon (488, 28). 17 A, Deet folc (488, 28). 

18 A, pba ylean (488, 28). 19 A, dar swa sp seas ldon (488, 29). 

20 A, sona eond pa muntas foron (488, 30). 21 A, nahweer fyndan (488, 31). 

22C omits about nine lines of A, ba cwad Nichodemus ... . h ne g tton (488, 
31—490, 5). 

23 A, we (490, 5). 24on above line in later hand; not in A. 

25 From here to end of paragraph does not correspond to anything in A (490, 5, 6). 

pba da ealdras and pa messepreostas and eall pet fole bys gehyrde, ba gefaegnodon 
hig (490, 6, 7). 

27 Before this clause C omits about two lines of A, and wuldor sedon .. . . was funden 
(490, 7-9). 

28 A, beet fole worhte pa (490, 9). 29 and gemot not in A. 

hwu .... gewriten corresponds to four or five lines of A,.and heom betweonan ... . 
pus awryten (490, 10-15). 

31 Not in A. 
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wunigende.' We wyten pet we gesyneged habbed, egder gea ongean’ 
pe, ge ongean God. Ac we bidded pe peet*® pu cume to us‘ for Pinre 
miltse.’ [Fol.9]) We wyten pet we awergendlic gedanc ongean pe 
pohten, we be beclysden and belucan on ewarterne.”’ 

ba serendracen comen‘ and him peet gewrit on hand sealden, and he 
hit® redde and eweed: “Seo gebletsod nolde pet min blod were 
gespillod ; Peet is,se Drihten Crist," he me under his fideren gescillde.” 
Pa Ioseph up astod and pa weres cyste and heo” wurdlice underfeng. 
ba on morgen” ferde™ Ioseph to Ierusalem mid geleafe” and mid pan 
zerendracan ealle on” heora assen ridende.” 

ba peet fole of peere ceastre pet geherde™ pet Ioseph wees gecumen, 
pa comen heo ealle him togeanes and eweedon: “La, feeder Ioseph, sibb 
sy mid and on Pine ingange.” Ioseph heom andswered and cwed : 
“Sibb seo mid eallen ban mannen fe God” lufiged.” And heo ealle to 
him abugen” and hine cysten. Nichodemus™ pa mid wurdscipe hine to 
his byng onfeng. 

On morgen * ealle pa Iudees, Annas and Caiphas and preostes” and 
diacones,” hine beeden feet he scolde heom swuteligen.” “And seege us 
hwu®* pu pees Heelendes lichame bebyredest [and] hwu hu of peere cluse 
come pe we Pe on beclysden.” ba™ we [Fol. 92a] Pe ne funden, fa* us 


1 For byé wunigende A has syndon (490, 16). 2A, ge on God ge on pe (490, 17). 

3A, pe on eornest bat du gemedemige pe (490, 17, 18). 

4A, bynum federum and to bynum bearnum (490, 18). 

5 binre miltse not in A; but, for pon pe ealle wundriaé pbynre upahafennysse (490, 19). 

6pba pawe.... oncwarterne not in A. 

7C here omits several lines of A, ac Dryhten be onfeng.... fram eallum folce (490, 
20-23). 


8A, ba foron and to Iosepe Comon and hyne gesybsumlice gretton and heora gewryt hym 
(490, 23, 24). 


9A, And pa Joseph pet gewryt redde, pa cweed he (490, 25). 

10 A, Se Dryhten God, se de me alysde and myn blod nolde letan ageotan (490, 26). 

11 A, and sig gebletsod se de me (490, 27). 12.9 in heo above line in MS. 
13 A, ba dam odrum dege (490, 29). ba wes Ioseph farende (490, 30). 
15 mid geleafe and not in A. 15 A, uppan (490, 31). 17 Not in A. 


18 A, and pa Iudeas, pa hig pet gehyrdon, ealle ongean urnon and weeron clypigende and 
ewedende (492, 31, 32). 


19A, myd Pbynum ingange (490, 33). MS, andswerered. 

20A, myd eallum Godes folce (490, 34). 21A, and hig ba hym genealeehton (490, 35). 
22and Nich. hyne.... ham to hys huse afeng (490, 35—492, 1). 

23 A, bam oérum deege da (492, 1, 2). 24 ealle ba Iudees not in A. 
25 A, Nichodemus (492, 2). 

26 and diacones not in A, but cwadon to Iosepe (492, 2, 3). 


27A, L@ we byddaé pe pet 4u sylle andetnyse bam sodan Gode, and geswutela us ealle 
ba pyng pe ou fram us acsod byst (492, 3, 4). 


28 A, wrest bu de pees etc. (492, 5). 29 A, beclysed haefdon (492, 6,7). 
30C omits for bam .. . . wundrigende weeron (492, 7). 31 A, and us fyrhto. 
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mycel fyrht forgrap and ege.' Gode’ feeder sege*® hit us.” Toseph 
cweed to heom:* “Da-pa® ic beclysed wees, ba feng ic on mine gebeden® 
ford to ere middre’ nihte. Da wees peet hus beo ban feower hyrnen up 
onhafen, and ic pone Helend pa‘ geseh eall swyle hit legersesc weere; 
and ic for pan ege nider on* eorden afeoll, and he me beo pere hand 
geheold and up ahof and me gecyste and cwed to me: ‘Ne ondreed pu 
pa,!° Ioseph; besih on me and ongeot beet ic hit eam.’ ba beseh ic and 
cwed: ‘Eart pu pet" Elias, ure lardeign?’ Pa cweed he to me: ‘Ne” 
eam ic na Elias; ac ic eam se Heelend pe pu his lichame bebyredest.’ 
ba cweed ic to him: ‘Ateowe me ha byrigeles" hwar ic pe leigde.’ Se 
Helend me“ pa beo bere rihthand genam and me ut ledde hwar” ic 
hine byrede, and sydden he ledde me to Barimathia, to minre” agenre 
rice and cweed:;" ‘Sibb seo mid Pe and"* mid pinen hirde, Ioseph, and ne 
far pu na” of pinre rice” zr binnen feowertig™ dagena feece. Ic wylle to 
Galileam™ to minen cnihten [Fol. 92b). 

Da pa Iudees eall piss geherdan,” pa feollan heo adun an cweedon:™ 
“Hweet meg piss tacne beon fe on Israele lande geworden is? We 
cuden”™ ewigder gea feeder gea moder pes Heelendes. Mihte” piss eall 
beon sod geworden?” Ioseph ba up stod and cweed to Annam and™ 
Caipham: “Sod” is to wundrigenne peet he” of deade arisen. Witod- 
lice® feale manna he of deade awehte on™ his zeriste, and heo of heora 
byrigene arzerde, and™ sume heo eac lifes weron. Ealle® we cuden pone 
rihtwisen® Simeon™ be urne® Drihten beer on his earmen into pan™ temple, 

land ege not in A. 2C omits pa da we... . . nefdon (492, 8,9). 

3A, and geswutela us eall hu hyt be de geworden ys (492, 9). 

4A, hym andswarode and cweed (492, 10); C omits Efne ... . wylle (492, 10). 

5A, Hyt wees on deg pa ge me beclysdon wet Pam gewordenan efne ic on... . feng 
(492, 11, 12), 

6C omits and hig georne sang (492, 12). 

7A, 00 hyt to bere myddere nyhte com (492, 12, 13). 8 Da not in A. 

9A, on pa (492, 15). W A, de na (492, 17). 11 A, la lareow (492, 18). 

12Ne.... na Elias not in A, but in B. 13 A, byrgene (492, 20). 

14 me just before genam in A. lhwar .... he ledde me not in A. 

16 A, on myn agen hus (492, 22). 17 A, ew. to me (492, 23). 

18 and mid pinen hirde not in A. 19na not in A. 20 A, huse (492, 24). 

2A, cer on pon feowertugedan deeg (492, 24). 22 to Galil, not in A. 

23 A, Ic wylle gan (492, 24); A, leorningenyhtum (492, 25). 

24 ba aforhtodon hig and sume (492, 26). 2A, heom betwynan cw. (492, 26). 

26 A, cunnon Halendes (492, 27). 27 Mihte .. . . geworden not in A. 

28 A, and to (492, 29). 29 A, To sodon wel hyt (492, 30). 

30C omits Dat ge be . . . . gehyred habbad (492, 30). 31 A, aras (492, 31). 

32C omits and lyfigende on . . . . deade aryse (492, 32); for witodlice A has ac he. 

33 on his eriste not in A. sume... . weron not in A. 

%5C omits and hlystaéd me nu da (492, 33). 

36 A, eadegan (492, 34). 

37 C omits and pone meran meessepreost pe (492, 34). 

38 A, done Helend erost ... . baer (492, 35), 

39A, bam halgan (494, 1); be wrre ban lame wees not in A. 
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pe serre ban lame wees. Wel we cuden' his twegen sunen, Carinus and 
Leuticius, pe weeron for feale gearen® deade, Ga we lochigen:* nu byd 
heora byrigene opene, and heo synden inne‘ pere ceastre Barimathia 
samod libbende® and God® herigende. Ac uten faren’ to heom mid 
eallen eadmodnysse* and wurdmynte and geleden heo to us and 
bidden*® heom for heora Drihtenes name pet heo wid us specan and 
us atellen ealle pa geryna pe beo Godes” gewordene weron.”" 
[ Fol. 98a] 

Da-ba Ioseph hefde' puss gespecan, ba wees eall fole blissi- 
gende™ wid him and to Barimathia pwre ceastre ferden,’* and pere 
gewyten wolden hweder hit sod weere Ioseph Pa" heo pider 
comen, Annas and Caiphas,"” Nichodemus" and Gamaliel, ba eodan heo 
to peere byrigene and funden heo emtig.”” And pa eodan™ heo into pa 
ceastre and gemetten Carinus” and Leuticius* on gebedan licgende” mid 
gebegedan cneowen; and heo” sone ealla™ cysten and mid” arwurdunge” 
to Ierusalem to heora sinode” geladoden.* And peer inne belocanen geaten 
heo weeron nymenda pa boc pe seo drihtenlice ze wes on gewriten, and 
heom on hand setten and puss cweedon: “We helsiged eow purh bone 
uplicen God and purh pa drihtenlice 2 be ge gehealden™ habbed, peet 
gyf ge gelefed on pan ilean he eow of deade areerde,” pet” ge secgen us 
hwu ge of deade arisen.” 

Carinus and Leuticius heom andsweredan.” ba eldres and ba mes- 
sepreostes heom ba funden blec and federe,* and me heo todzelde® on twa 


1A, and ealle we wyton Pat he... . hafde, ba waron hatene se oder Carinus and se 
oder Leuticus (494, 2). 


34) 2A, and ealle we poet wyton pet hig deade weeron, and we to heora byrgyne comon (494, 


3A, Uton eac nu gan and we magon heora byrgena opene fyndan (494, 4, 5). 

4A, on (494, 5). 5 A, gebyddende (494, 6). 

6A, and wyd nanne man sprecende; and swylce swigean healdende swa pet hig wy? 
nanne man ne sprecad (494, 6-8). 

7A, we gan and cuman (434, 8). 

8 eadmodnysse and nut in A; and added above line in MS. 


9A, and hig georne halsian Peet (494, 9). 10 heora (494, 11). 11 A, syndon. 
12 A, eall bys Dus gesprecen heefde (494, 12). 

13 A, beet folc hym wees geblissigende (494, 12). 14 A, farende (494, 13). 

15 A, gesprecen heefde (494, 14). 16A, Ac pa da (494, 14). 

17 A, ba eodon to bere byrgene, etc. (494, 15). 18C omits and Ioseph (494, 16). 


19A, Ac hig beer neenne man on ne fundon (494, 16, 17). 

20A, Hig weeron pa innor on pa ceastre gangende (494, 16) ; B Hyg eode (495, 19). 

21 A, hig (494, 18). 22 A, licgan (494, 18). 23 A, hig hig (494, 19). 

24 ealla not in A. 25 A, myd ealre (494, 19). 

26C omits and myd Godes ege hig (494, 20), 27 A, gesomnunge to Hier. (494, 21). 

28 A, gelaeddon (494, 21). 29 A on handan (494, 25). 380A, awehte (494, 26). 

31 beet ge not in A; but secgad (494, 26). 32 A, arysene wurdon (494, 26). 

33C omits and pus cweedon ‘ We wyllap eac; syllaé us eac pa cartan, pet we hyt magon 
on awrytan pet dcet we gehyrdon and eac gesawon (494, 27-29). 

34A, cartan (for blac and federe) fundon (494, 30). 

35 C omits and eall pet deer to gebyrede (494, 30); A does not have and me... . @igder. 
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and mycel folcas mid heora [ Fol. 93b] eigder. ba cweed' Carinus and Leu- 
ticius: “Drihten Crist,’ ure Heelend, pu eart lif and erist eallre deadre. 
We bidded? peet pu us gedafige pat we ba sode geryne* mugen geswutelien 
pe gewordene synd purh pe® and purh pinne dead and purh pinne erist.” 
Heom’ com pa stefne of heofone puss’ ewedende : “ Beo Godes mihte* and 
leafe writad and geswutelied eallen* mannen.” Carinus" and Leuticius pa 
ongunnen" writen: “Efne we” weron ba mid eallen uren feederen on 
peere deopen helle,"* peer becom mycel" brihtnysse ofer™ us ealle swylce 
sunne leome. Sathanas™ and eall hellewerod" weeron afyrhte and* puss 
eweedon: ‘Hweet is piss liht pet her swa™ feerlice scind?’ Pa wes 
sone eall pet mzennise cynn blissigende and'* Adam mid eallen hehfz- 
deren and” witegan for ban mycelan lihte,” and heo puss cweeden: ‘Piss 
liht is of Godes* lihte, eallswa us God” behet pzet he us peet ece lif* and 
liht aseenden wolde,’ ba clypode Isaias, se witega, and cwed: ‘Piss is 
peet feederlice liht eetforen® Godes sune hider asezendod, swa” ic forszede, 
ic on eorde wees, ba ic and forewitegode pet land 
Zabulon and* Neptalim wid peet (Fol. 94a) weeter® Iordanen and pet fole 
be on™ peostre* szeten, scolden habben™ mare liht. Piss ic witegode on 
eorde, and nu hit is gecumen™ to us and us onliht pe™ gefyrn on deades 
dimnysse seeten. Ac uten we™ nu ealle blissigen pees lihtes.’ 


1A, Karinus and Leuticus heom weeron pa éa cartan onfonde heora cegder Ane and pus 
cweedon (494, 31, 32). 


2A, La Dryhten Helenda Cryst (494, 32). 3A, byddadéd pe peet (494, 34). 

+A, bat we magon pa godcundan gerynu geswutelian. 

5 burh pe and not in A. 

6C omits La du myldosta ... . pe alyf hyt us (496, 1-4). 

7A, and wees pus (496, 4). 8 Beo Godes mihte and leafe not in A. 

9A, geswuteliad hyt; eallen mannen not in A. 

10C omits Hig pba swa dydon (496, 5). 11 A, bus hyt awryton and pus cwedon (496, 6). 

12 A, Efne pa we (496, 6); B Sodlice pa we (497, 9). 

13 A, hellican deopnysse (496, 7). 14 A, seo (496, 8). 

15C omits on Pere peostra dymnysse . . . . geblyssigende waron (496, 8,9); and A has for 
oferus.... leome, ber wes feringa geworden on ansyne, swylce Deer gylden sunna oneled 

, were and ofer us ealle eondlyhte (496, 9-11). 

16 A, and Sat. pa (496, 11). 17 A, Dect rede werod (496, 12). * Written out in MS. 

18 A, ofer us swa (496, 13). 19 A, ure feeder (496, 14). 

20 A, and myd eallum (496, 15). 21 A, beorhtnysse (496, 16). 

22 A, ys ealdor paws ecan leohtes (496, 16, 17). 23 A, Dryhten (496, 17). 

% lif and not in A. 235A, and hyt ys Godes sunu (496, 19). 26 A, eallswa (496, 19). 

27A has one pa. 28 A, and pet land Nep. (49%, 21). 

29A, pa ea, 30 A, on pam (496, 22). 


31 Difficult to determine whether MS. has peostre or peastre. 
82 A, sceolden meere leoht geseon (496, 22). 

woe Asn baée on dymmum rice wunedon ic witegode pet hig leoht sceoldon onfon and nu 
4A, bade (496, 25). 35 we nu not in A. 
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Simeon se rihtwise' mid blisse heom to cwed. ‘Wuldried pone 
Drihten Crist, Godes sune, Ppone-be ic ber on minen earmen into ban 
temple; and ic ba pus cwed: “bu eart liht and frofer ealle peoden and? 
murdmynt eallen Israele folea.”’ ba* blissode‘ Adam and eall his 
ofspryng, ba com peer stefne® swylce punreslege and* pa halgen ongean 
clypode:’ ‘Hweet eart pu?’ And he* cwed: ‘Ie eam Iohannes pes 
hehste witegan forrynel,’ and her ic bodige” z#lmihtiges Godes sune 
hidercyme, swa swa ic on eorden dyde.’ ba-ba'' he incom, Pa brihtode 
eall helle. Adam wees pa” to his sune cwedende, pe wes genzeemned 
Seth: ‘Gerece nu" pinen bearnen and" hehfederen ealle pa Ping pe pu 
fram Michaele, ban hehzengle, geherdest, pa-ha ic pe sende to neorxene- 
wanges gate, pet pu scoldest Drihten bidden peet [ Fol. 94} he mid pe his 
zengel aszende, pet he pe pone ele syllen scolde of ban treowe peere mild- 
heortnysse, pet pu mihtest minne lichame mide gesmerien, pa-ba ic” 
untrum wees.’ 

Seth, Adames sune, wes" nehlecende pan hehfeederen and pan 
halgen™ witegan and cwad:" ‘Efne pa ic wes Drihten biddende xt 
neorxenewanges gate, pa seteowde” Micael, se hehengel, and me to 
cewed: “Te eam aseend fram Drihtene to pe and ic eam asett ofer eall 
mennisc lichame. Nu secge ic pe, Seth, ne peart Pu swincan biddende 
ne Pine teares geotende, Peet pu purfe bidden pone ele of ban treowe Pere 
mildheortnysse, pet pu Adam pinne feeder mide gesmerigen mote for his 
lichames sare; for” get ne synden gefyllede” fif pusend wintre and pa fif 
hundred,” pe sculen beon agane, zer Pone* he gehzeled wurde.”’ Pa* cewoed 
Adam: ‘Nu heo synden gefylde and agane and fordgewitene.’ 

Hit” wees pa” swyde grislic and* egeslic, Sathanas, bere helle 


1A, Se wytega ba Sym. heom eallum geblyssigendum (496, 26). 

2A, and pu eart wuldor and (496, 30). 

3C omits Symeone pa dus... . bera halgena (496, 31). 

4A, weard swyde geblyssigende (496, 32); Adam and eall his ofspryng not in A. 

5 Stefne not in A, which has and efter bam per com swylce (496, 33). 

6A, and ealle pa (496, 33). 7C omits and cweedon (496, 34). 

8A, Seo stefen heom andswarode and cweed (496, 34). 9 forrynel not in A. 

10A, and ic eom cumen toforan hym Peet ic his wegas gegearwian sceal, and geican pa 
heele hys folces (498, 1-2). 

lDapa.... eall helle not in A, 

12A, Adam pa wees pys gehyrende and to (498, 2, 3). 

13C omits he cwaed (498, 3). 14nu not in A. 15A, and Pysum (498, 4). 

16 A, ic myd eallum (498, 10). 17 A, wees pa to (498, 10). 

18 halgen in A before heahfaderum (498, 11). 19A, wees cwedende (498, 12). 

20A, etywde me (494, 13). 21A, for bam de gyt (498,19). 22 A, pa fif (498, 20). 

23 A, hund wyntra (498, 20). 24 Done not in A. 

% pa cwed.... and fordgewitene not in A. 

26C omits Ac ponne cymé ... . and God wuldrigende (498, 21-26). 

27 ba not in A. 28 and egeslic not in A. 29A, ba da Satanas (498, 27). 
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ealdor,! cweed to? helle: ‘Gearca® pe, helle,‘ pat pu muge Crist onfon, 
se-be hine sylfne gewuldred hxfd and is Godes sune and eac mann, 
[Fol. 95a} and ec® is hine ondreedende. And ic® eam swa unroth, bet me 
pincd sar min lif,’ pet ic forneh dead eam. He is widerwinne* ongean 
me and® ongean Pe. And feale pe ic heefde to me atogen,” bisne” and 
healte, lame” and reoflen,—ealle he heo™ fram me" ateah.’ Pa seo 
helle egeslice and grislice’* andswerede" Sathanas pan ealden deofle 
and cweed : ‘Hweet is se, pet seo’ swa strang and swa mihtig, gyf he 
man is, pet he ne seo dead"* ondraedende, be wyt gefyrn beclysd hefden? 
For-den ealle pa-be anweald” on eorde heefdon, pu heo mid pinre mihte 
to me getuge and ic heo feeste geheold. And gyf Pu” mihtig nu” eart, 
swa pu cer weere, hweet is se mann and se Helend pe ne seo pone dead and 
bine mihten ondredende? Ac to soden ic wat, gyf he on mznniscnysse 
swa mihtig is he nader ne unc, ne pone dead ne ondreett, ponne™ gebint * 
he pe and be byd zefre wa sydden.’” Sathanas pa, hellen”™ ealder,” 
andswerede and*® cweed : ‘Hweet tweonest bu of be?” Hweet® ondreedest 
bu Pe pone Heelend to onfone, minne widerwinne?®™ {[Fol.95b] Ic his 
costnode. Ic gelerde™ eall pet Iudeisce fole pet heo weron ongean 
him mid eorre and mid ande;* and ic dyde pet he wes geseald™ and 
mid spere gesticod; and® ic dyde pet man®™ treowene rode gearewede 
and hine Peron anheng and hine mid neziglen gefzstnode; and™ zt 
nexten ic wylle his dead to pe geleeden, and he sceal beon underpeod, 


1C omits and pees deades heretoga. 2A, to bere (498, 28). 
3A, gegearwa (498, 28), 4A, pe sylfe. 
5C omits se dead (498, 30); in the preceding line MS has gewuldred not gewuldred, as 
Forster (p. 318, n. 5) reads. 
6A, and myn sawl ys swa (498, 31). 
TA, pet ic alybban ne meg (498, 31); MS dead, not dead, as Forster reads. 
8A, For pig he ys mycel wyderw. and yfel wyrcende (498, 32). 


9A, and eac (498, 33). 10 A, to gewyld and to (498, 33). 11 A, blynde (498, 34). 
12 A, gebygede. 13heo not in A, 14A, De (498, 35). 15 A, Seo hell pa. 
16A, swide grymme and swyée egeslice (498, 35). 

17 A, andswarode pa Satanase (500, 1). 18 A, De ys (500, 2). 19 A, pone dead. 
20 A, on eordan anweald (500, 4); but B has same order as C. 

21A, Du swa (500, 6). 22nu not in A. 

23C omits the preceding pet ic wat pet swa ... . hyne ondret of A (500, 10-12). 

24A, gefohd (500, 12). 25 A, to ecere worulde (500, 13). 26 A, Does cwycsusles. 


27 A, bere helle andswarode (500, 14). 28A,and pus. ®Pbuofnotin A. omits odde. 

31 An erasure of two or three words at the beginning of the first line of fol. 95b; C omits 
the preceding and eac pynne; for pon ic (500, 16). 

32A, and ic gedyde hym peet (500, 17). 

33A, andan awehte (500, 18). 34 geseald and not in A. 

33C omits and ic gedyde pat hym man drincan gde myd [gjeallan and myd ecede 
(500, 19, 20). 

36A, man hym. 387A, and nu eet (500, 22). 
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wigder gea pe' gea me.’ Seo helle ba swa’ swyde grislice puss : 
‘Wyte pet pu swa do, pet he fram me* pba deade ne ateo, for-ban-be here 
feale synden be synden‘ geornfulle fram me, pet heo on me wunigen 
nelled.. Ac ic wat bet heo fram me ne gewited purh heora agene mihte, 
bute heo se ilea* God me benyme’ be me benam Lazarum,' ic 
heold deadne feower niht feeste gebunden, and ic hine eft cwicne ageaf 
purh his beboden.’ Pa answerede Sathanas and cwed: ‘Se ilca hit is pe 
Lazarum of deade awehte® and of unc bam genam.’ Seo helle pha and- 
swerede™ and cwed: ‘Eala, ic helsige pe purh pine megn and eae 
minne peet bu neefre ne gedafie pet he on inne" me becume, for-ban ic 
geherde [ Fol. 9a] Pa word his bebodes! Ic wes mid mycelan ege afyrht and 
ealle mine arlease beignes weron™ mid me gedrehte,"* swa pet we ne 
mihten Lazarum gehealden. Ac he wes hine scacende swa™ swa earn, 
bone he wyle” mid reden flihte ford afleon. And he wes fram us 
arisende," and seo eorde pe Lazarus deacien lichame heold, heo hine ewicne 
ageaf. And peet ic wat nu,” pet se mann pe eall beet dyde, he" is on Gode 
strang and mihtig. And gyf pu hine inn” geledest, ealle pa-be her synd 
on pyssen weelreowen cwarterne beclysede and on Pyssen beenden mid 
synne gewridene, ealle he mid his godcundnysse fram us” atihd and to 
life geleeded.’” 

Eala,” meen pa leofeste, hwu ladlic and hwu grislic wes peere deoflene 
gemot, pa seo helle and se deofel heom betweonen cidden! 

“Onmang” pan Pa com peer mycel stefne and gastlic clypigende swylce 
punreslege, and puss cwedende: ‘Attollite portas.’* bet fers segd:* 
‘Ge ealdres, untyned” pa gaten and upahebbed ha eendelease”™ gaten and 
leted inn” pone wuldrigende Godes sune.’ And* [pa] seo helle pet 
geherde, ba cweed heo [Fol. 9b] to ban heafde,” Beelzebub: ‘Gewit™® 
fram me and far of* minre wununge; and gyf pu eart swa mihtig™ swa 


1A, ge mege pe (500, 23). 2swa not in A. 3A, da deadan fram me (500, 25). 

4 De synden not in A. 5A, noldon (500, 27). 6A, elmyhtiga (500, 28). 

TA, fram me ateo. 8 Lazarum of me genam (500, 29). 

%of deade awehte and not in A. 10A, Seo h. hym pa dus to cwoed (500, 32). 

11A, in on me (500, 34); A, for bam pa ic (502, 1). 12A, weron samod myd (502, 3). 

13 A, gedrehte and gedrefede. 144, eal swa (502, 4). 

15A, bonne he... . flyhte wyle (502, 5). 

16 A, he swa wees fram us reesende (502, 6). 17A, nu wat (502, 7). 

18 A, beet he (502, 8). 19A, to me (502, 9). 20 A, me (502, 12). 

21 This sentence is addition of the C copyist or author, and is one of two passages in the 
piece that give it the style of a homily. 

22A, Ac amang pam pe hig pus sprecon, peer wes stefen and gustlic hream swa hlud swa 
bunres slege and wees (502, 12, 13). 

23 A gives the whole verse, Tollite portas principes vestras et elevamini porte eternales, 
introibit Rex Gloria (502, 14, 15). 

24A, bat byd on Englisc. 25 A, tonymad (502, 16). 26 A, ecan (502, 17). 

27 A, beet mege ingan se Cyng bees ecan wuldres. 28 A, Ac. 

29A, to bam ealdre, Satane (502, 18). 380A, rade fram (502, 19). 31A, ut of. 

32 A, swa myhtig eart (502, 20). 
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pu ser cweede,' ponne winn pu? ongean hine® and gewurde phe and him.’ 
And seo helle Fone deofel‘ ut adraf, and cwed to pan arleasen pegnen: 
‘Belucad feeste’ pa eendelease® gaten and toforen sceoted pa zrene’ 
and pa irene*® scytteles, and him strange® widstanded and piss weorod 
behealded, we ne beon bereafod.’" 

Da pet geherdan pa hehfeederes” be peer inne weeron, ba clypedan™ 
heo ealle anre stefne™ to peere helle: ‘Geopene pine gaten and let inn” 
bone King, pees ecen wuldres sune.’ Pa cweed Dauid:" ‘Piss ic witegode” 
ba ic ofer eorden wees cwedende, “ Andetted Drihtene his mildheortnysse, 
for-ban-be he wyle his mildheortnysse’ mannen cyden.”’ ba” cweed 
Isaias:* ‘Ie seede on eorden™ peet deade mzenn scolden arisen” and helle 
scolde beon geheregod™ and sarignysse eall to blisse geweend purh 
wuldres bearn.’ Da pa™ halgen pet geherden,” ba blissedan * heo ealle 
and to bere” helle cweeden: ‘Geopene pine [Fol. 97a] gaten. scealt 
beon untrum and unmihtig and mid eallen oferswided.’ ba*” wees peer 
geworden™ mycel stefne and mycel” liht swyle punreslege and puss 
cwed: ‘Ge ealdres, geopeniged” and untyned eower gaten pet muge 
ingan se King pe™ of heofone is aseend.’ ba geherde™ seo helle pet hit 
wees twygge geclyped, Pa cleopode heo ongean and puss cweed: ‘Hweet 
is pes® King pe is® gewuldred?’ Dauid cweed and hire andswarede:” 
‘Hit is Drihten® of heofone rice; and piss® ic on eorden zerre cweed, 


1A, ymbe sprece. 2A, pu nu. 3A, bone wuldres cyning (502, 21). 
+A, ba Satan of hys setlum (502, 22). 5 feeste not in A. 

6A, welhreowan and pa crenan (502, 23). ipa werene and not in A. 
8 A, ysenan (502, 24). 9A, stranglice. 10A, Da heeftinga (502, 25). 
11 A, geheefte. 12 A, seo meenigeo pera halgena (502, 26). 
13 A, hig clypedon ealle (502, 27). 144, and cweedon to (502, 27). 

15 A, beet mege ingan se cyning (502, 28); A omits swne. 16A, David pa gyt (502, 29). 


17 A, Ne forewitegode ic eow pa da ic on eoréan lyfigende wees? (502, 30). 

18 A, hys wundra wyle manna bearnum (502, 31). 

19C omitsand pacrenangatu ... . heoraunryhtwysnysse (502, 32-34) ; A, bam pa. 
20A, se wytega Is. to eallum Dam halgum pe dcr weeron (50, 1). 

21A, and ne foreseede ic eow pa da ic on eordan lyfigende wees (0A, 2). 

22 A, arysan sceoldon (504, 3). 

23C changes the thought of A entirely, the latter having and meenige byrgena geopenod 


weoréan and pa lds yssian pe on eordan weeron, for-bam-de hym fram dryhtne 
heel sceolde cuman (504, 3, 5). 
24A, Da ealle pa. 253A, bys weeron gehyrende fram pam witegan Esaiam (504, 6). 
%pa.... ealle and not in A. 27 A, Hig weeron cwedende to (504, 7). 23A, nu pu. 
29C omits heom pa dus gesprecenum (504, 8, 9). 
30 A, seo mycele (504, 9). 31 and mycel liht not in A. 


32 A, tonimaéd eowre gatu and upahebbad pa ecan gatu (504, 11). 

383A, bos ecan wuldres (504, 12). 34A, Ac seo hell ba pet gehyrde. 35 A, se (504, 14). 
36 A, sig wuldres cyning. 37A, Dauid hyre andswarode pa and cw. 
38 A, bas word ic oncnawe (504, 15). 

39 A, and eac ic pas word gegyddode, pa da ic on eordan wees and ic hyt gecw. 
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he scolde' of heofone to eorde and per geheren Pa geomerunga his 
gebundenra Peowen. Ac nu([pu] fule’ and pu stinchende® helle, geopene 
rade‘ pine gaten, pet muge ingan pees ecen wuldres King.’ Pa Dauid® 
puss gespecan heefde, pa peerto becom se wulderfulle King on mannes 
gelicnysse and® ba gaten tobreec and ba peostre’ ealle onlihte and 
peer ba synbeendes' ealle tobraec and® ure ealde feederes ealle geneosode, 
peer heo on pan Peostre lange gewuned" hefden. Seo” helle and se 
dead and heora arlease Pegnes, ba heo peet [Fol. gesegen and geher- 
den, heo weron forhtigende™ mid heora welreowen pPeignen, for-ban-be 
heo on heora agene riche swa mycele brihtnysse gesegen. ba gesegen™ 
heo hine sitten on pan setle pe he sylf” geahnede, ha'* eweeden heo: ‘Nu 
we synden” ealle oferswidene and oferceumene. Ac sege” us, hwet eart 
pu, Pu be buten zlcere weemmunge and buten flite” us hefest ealle 
ofercumene” and genydered? And™ hwet eart pu swa mycellic and™ 
lytel and hehlic,” and swa wunderlic on anes mannes heowe, Pet” pu 
heefest us ofereumen? bu lege” dead and bebyred, and eart leofigende 
hider gefaren® to us. And on pine deade ealle tunglen and gesceafte 
wurden” gestyrede. And pu eart freols® geworden betwux eallen odren 
deaden, and eall ure werod* pu hefest swyde gedrefed, and hefest nu 
hider swa mycel® liht gebroht, and mid pinre*® brihtnysse synden ealle 


1A, bet se sylfa Drihten wolde of heofenum on eordan beseon (504, 17). 

2A, fuluste and pu ful (504, 19). 3A, stincendiste. 4raée not in A. 

5A uses absolute construction, Dauide pa pus gesprecenum, peerto (504, 20). 

6C omits Dat wes ure heofenlica Dryhten while and pa gaten tobrec is not in A 
(504, 22). 

7A, bar pa ecan. 8A, he ealle (504, 23). 9A, and he (504, 24). 10A, ber per. 

llA,@r.... wunigende weron (504, 25). 12A, Ac seo. 

13 A, ba da (504, 26). The only instance in MS where Pet is written out. 

14A, aforhtode (504, 27) ; A omits heo. 15C omits pees leohtes (504, 29). 

16 and hig fwringa Cryst gesawon on pam setle syttan. 

17 A, him sylfum geahnod heefde (504, 30). 

18 A, and hig weron clypigende and pus cwedende. 

19A, We syndon fram pé oferswydde (504, 31) ; and ofercumene not in A. 

20A, Ac we acsiadé pe (504, 32). 

21A inverts order, butan elcon geflyte and butan. 

22A, myd bynum megenprymme heefst ure myhte genyderod (504, 34). 23 A, Odde. 

24 and eac swa (504, 35). 2A, and swa nyéerlic, and eft up swa heah. 

26 A, us to oferdryfenne (506, 1). 

27A, Hweet ne eart pu se de lage dead on byrgene (506, 2). 

28 A, to us cumen (506, 3). 

29 A, ealle eordan gesceafta and ealle tungla syndon (506, 4). 

30 freols (A, freoh) use das an adjective. 31 A, eoredu (506, 6). 

32A, and hweet eart bu pe heefst beet leoht hyder eond send. 

33A, and myd pynre godcundan myhte and beorhtnysse hefst ablend pa synfullan pystro 
(506, 7). 
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pas beostre gelihte. And eac' gelice ealla pas ealdres? pysere helle 
synden afyrhte.’ 

“Da*® weeron ba deofle ealle clypigende anre stefne and‘ cweeden: 
Hwanen eart pu, la Heelend, swa strang mann and swa [Fol. 98a] briht 
on meigne,® and wunigende® buten zlcen lehtre’ and clene fram 
zeleen wemme? LEall* middeneard us wes simle underdeodd ford pet’ 
nu. Eornestlice’ we axiged" hweet pu seo, pu be swa unforht us eart to 
gecumen and wylt” us benymen eall pet we hider habbed gestrynd, 
[and] fif pusend”™ and fif hundred wintre on pine and on synbeende 
gebroht hefden? Hweder hit wen seo, Peet pu seo se ilea Helend be 
Sathanas embe spec," ure ealder, and segde pet he wolde purh™ pine 
dead anweald habben ealles middeneardes?’ 

“Ac se wulderfeeste Cyng and ure heofonlice Hlaford nolde” pzere 
deoflena gemadeles na” mare hlysten,'* for'’-pan heo wolden mid heora 
madele hine dreccen. And Beelzebub fleah pha into helle botme, and ure 
Drihten him strangode «efter and hine befran hwy he swa swyde nyder 
his setle gecure, and zrre cweed peet eall wurld wes his. And he hine” 
gegrap pba” and™ feste geband mid* anes draca beclinge and hine 
peer helle sealde on anweald to™ habbene aa buten zende.” 

Eala” meen, hwu grislic hit was ba-pa seo deo[ Fol. ssb)fellice helle 
pone feond, Beelzebub, underfeng and hine feste geheold! For-ban 
se deofol wes zr bere helle hlaford and eallra peere deofellicre pingen 
be hire on weeron. 

“Dba cweed seo helle*: ‘La pu ealdor eallra forspillednysse, for” hwy 
dyrstlehtest pu pone* Hzelend to nymene and on ha Iudeas beszendest 


leac not in A. 2A, bas eoredu pyssa deofla (506, 9). 

3A, and hig weron pa ealle pa (506, 10). 4and cweedéen not in A. 

5A, meegenprymme (506, 12). 6 and wunigende not in A. 

7A, butan elcon womme and swa cleene fram elcon leahtre (506, 13). 

8 A, eall eordan. 9A, o@ (for ford pet). 10A, And earnostl. (506, 14). 

11 A, de hweet eart pu. 

124, and par to eacan us wylt fram ateon ealle pa de we gefyrn on bendum heoldon 
(506, 15). 

13 fif busend and fif hundred wintre on pine not in A; and fif hundred above line. 

14A has different order, ure ealdor ymbe spec (506, 18). 

15 A has different order, durh bynne dead he wolde geweald, etc. 

16 A, ba nolde (506, 20). 17 Na not in A, but in B. 18 A, habban (506, 21). 

19 for ban heo . . . . eall wurld wees his not in A; nor does C have anything correspond- 
ing to ac he pone deoflican dead feor nyder atreed (506, 21). 

20 A, Satan (506, 22). 21 ba not in A. 22 A, and hyne feeste. 

23 Mid anes draca beclinge not in A. 24 Remainder of this sentence not in A. 


% This paragraph, Fala... . hire on weeron has only Ac heo hyne pa underfeng (506, 
23) corresponding in A. Eala men, homiletic language. C omits eall swa hyre fram ure 
heofenlican hlaford gehaten wees (506, 24). 


26 A, to Satane (506, 25). 27C omits and la du. . . . modignisse (506, 26-28). 
283A, bu pe pu beet gepanc on pet Iudeisce (506, 29). 
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on heora heorten, Peet heo pone Helend onhengen? And' pu nu purh 
peere rode? treowe ealle pine blisse hzfest forspilled. Nu* pu heefest 
yfele gedon‘ ongean me and ongean pe, and® pu ford to domes deige 
scealt beon puss gebunden, and feala ece tintregen on me gedrowigen*® 
and on ewicsusle beornen.’ Pa’ peet Crist geherde, hwu seo helle pone* 
deofel, Beelzebub, mid® mycele gryre gedreatode and mid worde tyrwede, 
pa ewed" he: ‘Beo nu se deoful," helle ealdor, on pinen anwealde, and 
git bute on forspillednysse” aa buten ende.’ “And se wulderfulle 
Cyng"™ adenede his hand" and cwad: ‘Eaile mine™ halgen be mine 
gelicnysse habbed, cumed to me.’ Pa ealle” pa halgen geneleehten™ 
to his hande, and se Helend pa Adam [ Fol. 99a] beo peere rihthand genam 
and him to ewed: ‘Sib seo mid pe, Adam, and mid" pinen bearnen.’ 
Adam wees pa nySer feallinde and pees Heelendes cneow cyssende and 
mid tearengeotende [halsunge], and mid® stefne clypigende and puss 
ewedende: ‘Ie herige be, heofona Hlaford, pet pu me of Pyssere ewic- 
susle woldest onfon.’” Se” Helend pa his hand adenede and rodetacne 
ofer Adam geworhte and ofer ealle pa” odre halgen ; and he Adam beo 
peere swydre hand fram helle ateah and his pa gecorena.* And Dauid 
cweed :* ‘Singed ealle halgen® ure Drihtene neowne sang.’” And heo 
sungan :” ‘On doxa wyste uoysena. Alleluia. Alleluia.’ 


1C omits and pu hym nanne gylt on ne oncneowe (506, 30). 
2A, bet tryw and purh pa rode heefst (506, 31) ; hafest above line. 

3C omits and purh pect pe du pysne wuldres cyning ahenge (506, 32). 

4A, Du dydest wyderwerdlice ongean pe and eac ongean me (506, 53). 

5and pu ford... . gebunden not in A. 

6A, and oncnaw nu hu fela ece tyntrega and pa ungeendodan suslo pu byst browigende 
on mynre ecan gehealtsumnysse (506, 34, 35). 

7A, Ac ba da se wuldres cyning (508, 1). 8A, wyd pone redan Satan. , 

9mid mycele ... . tyrwede not in A. 10A, He cweed to bere helle (508, 2). 

11A has simply Satan on, etc. 

12 A, on ecum forwyrde, and pet beo efre to ecere worulde, on bere stowe pe ge Adam 
and pera witegena bearn cer lange on geheoldon (508, 3-5). 

13 A, Dryhten (508, 6). 4A, ba his swydran hand adenede. 

15A,gemyne.... ge pe (608, 7). 

16 C omits after this and ge be burh pos treowes bleda genyderude weeron, ge seod nu bet 
ge sceolon pburh pet treow mynre rode, be ic on ahangen wees, oferswydan pone dead and eac 
bone deofol. (508, 8-10). 

17A, Hyt wes pa swyde rade pect ealle, etc. (508, 11). 

18 A, weeron genedlecende to bas Helendes. 

19A, myd eallum (508, 14). 20A, myd mycelre stefne bus cweed (508, 16). 

21 A, onfon woldest (508, 17). 22A, And se. 23 A, his halgan (508, 19). 

24 A, and ealle ba halgan heom efter fyligdon (508, 20). 

25 A, Ac se halga Dauid pa dus clypode myd stranglicre stefne and (508, 21). 

26 ealle halgen not in A. 

27 A, lofsang (508, 22); C omits, for bam ée Dryhten hefé wundra eallum peodum geswu- 
telod; and he hafé hys hele cude (MS hude) gedon toforan ealre peode gesyhée, and his 
ryhtwysnysse onwrigen (508, 23-25). 

2% A, Ealle ba halgan hym pa andswaredon and cweedon, “ Des sig Dryhtne meré and 
eallum hys halgum wuldor. Amen. Alleluia.” (508, 25-27). 
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“Almihtig' God beteehte pa Adam Michaele, pan hehzengle, and? he 
heo gebrohte* to neorxenewanga mid wulderfulre blisse. And‘ pa-ba 
heo inn foren, fa gemetten heo twegen weres.’ Dba cweedon® heo: 
‘Hweet synden ge be mid us’ on helle nzeron, and* eowwer lichame 
swa beh libbende® is?’ ba cwed se oder: ‘Ie eam Enoch and ic purh 
Drihtenes word wees hider geleedd, and piss is Helias" pe (Fol. 99)] mid 
me is; se wees on fyrene chearte” hider gefered, and get wyt"* deades ne 
onbyrigden. Ac wyt sculen mid Godes" tacne Antecristes anbidian and 
ongean hine fihten" and on Jerusalem beon™ purh hine ofslagene, and on" 
feorde healfen deeige’’ beon eft gecwicode and purh gehnipe eft’ to eow 
up onhafene.’ 

“Onmang” pan ba com peer an scade and an rodetacne on his exle beer. 
Da cwoed werod:” ‘Hweet eart pu pe eart anen scade gelic?’* ‘Sod 
ge segged peet ic scade wees and eall yfel wyrcende.” Ac pba Iudees wid 
pone Heelend onhengen me,” and ic his miltse beed, and he me getydede 
and of synne alesde and mid his worde hider aseende to han zengle mid 
pyssen™ tacne be ge on minen halse geseod and het me her eower abiden.’ 
ba cweedon heo ealle: ‘Seo gebletsod se mildheorte God, se-Fe us are 
and mildse forgeaf.’ He andswerede and cwed: ‘Amen.’” 


1A, Se halga Dryhten wes pa Adames hand healdende, and hig Michaele, bam heah- 
engle, syllende and hym sylf woes on heofenas farende, 

2C omits Ealle pa halgan waron pa Mychaele, pam heahengle, efterfyligende 
(508, 30, 31). 
3A, hig ealle ingeleedde on. 4A, Ac pa hig inweard (508, 32). 
5A, ealde weras (508, 33). 
6 A, and ealle pa halgan hig sona acsedon and heom pus to cwedon. 
7A, on helle myd us (508, 35). 
8C omits and ge nu gyt deade neron; the ww in eowwer due to end of line. 
9A, on neorxnawange togedere syndon (510, 1, 2). 


10 A, Se oder hym pa andswarode and cwed. 11A, Helias Thesbyten (510, 4). 
12 A, creete (510, 5). 13. A, wyt gyt (510, 5). 
14A, godcundum tacnum and myd forebeacnum (510, 6). 15A, wynnan (510, 7). 


16 A, and wyt sceolon on Hierusl. fram hym (510, 8); C omits and heeac fram us. Ac wyt 
,sceolon (510, 9). 

17 A, bynnan. 18 A, deeges faece. 19 eft to eow not in A. 

20A, Ac onmang pam ée Enoch and Elias pus spreecon, heom peer to becom sum wer pe 
wees earmlices hywes, and wees berende anre rode tacen on uppan hys, etc. (510, 10-13). 

21A, Ac pa halgan hyne pa sona gesawon and hym to cwedon (510, 14). 

22 A, dyn ansyn ys swylce anes dan; C omits and hweet ys pect tacen pe du on uppan 
pbynum exlum byrst? He hym andswarode and cweeé (510, 15, 16). 

23 A, yfelu on eoréan (510, 17). 

24A has me before wyé (510, 18). 

25C here compresses into one or two short sentences what A requires more than half a 
page to say; and ic pa geseah ealle pa ding pe be bam Helende on peere réde gedone weeron; 
and ic pa sona gelyfde pet he wes ealra gesceafta Scyppend and se elmyhtiga Cyning. And 
ic hyne georne bed and pus cwwd; “ Eala Dryhten, gemun pu myn,” etc... . . He and swa- 
rode and cweed: “ Amen” (510, 18-512, 6). 
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Diss weeron ba halige’ geryne pe? Carinus and Leuticius awriten.* 
And Carinus up astod‘ and his carten Annam and Caipham and Gamaliele 
on hand sealde,’ and Leuticiuvs his carte Nichodeme and Iosephe on hand 
[Fol. 10a] gesealde; and [heo] eweeden:* “Godes’ sibb seo mid eow eal- 
len.”* And Carinus and Leuticius weeron pa feeringe on’ faageren heowe 
swylce” sunne leome," and on peere brihtnysse fram” pan folea gewiten to 
ecen life.” And ba ba gewriten gereedde weron,'* ha weeron heo”™ gelice 
gewritene, beet peer nzes on nader’ mare pone on odern ane stzefe, ne 
forden ane” prica. 

Da ba sodfeeste® hit geherdan, ba cweeden heo: “Seo Drihten geblet- 
sod 44 on eallra’®* wurlde wurld. Amen.” And heo” ferden ham mid 
mycelen ege and blisse. And Ioseph and Nichodemus ferden™ to Pila- 
ten and him heora™ gewrit «#teowden. And Pilatus” hit seende Clau- 
dium to Romane byrig and gewrit™* hwu hit beo ban Helende geworden 
wees on Ierusalem, and hwu heo hine belewden and hine him sydéen 


1A, syndon pa godcundan and pa halgan (512, 7). 2A, pe da twegen wytegan (512, 8). 

3A, to sodon gesawon and gehyrdon, eallswa ic cr her beforan sede, pet hig on pysne 
deg myd bam Heelende of deade aryson, eallswa hig se Haelend of deade awehte (512, 8-11). 

4A, and pa hig eall bys gewryten and gefylled hefdon, hig up aryson and pa cartan pe 
hig gewryten hefdon pam ealdrum ageafon (512, 11, 13), 

5A, Carinus his cartan ageaf Annan, etc.; on hand not in A. 

6A, And gelice Leatticus his cartan ageaf Nychodeme, etc.; on hand not in A, but B has 
ageaf and on hand sealde (513, 15). 

7A, and heom pus to cwedon (512, 15). 8 Godes not in A. 

9A, eallum fram pam sylfan Dryhtne Helendum Cryste and fram ure ealra Helende 
(512, 16, 17). 

10A, swa foegeres.... swa. 

11 leome not in A, but A has after sunne, bonne he (heo B.) beorhtost scyned (512, 18). 

12A, hyg of bam folce (512, 19). 


13 to ecen life not in A, but A has swa pat pes folces nawyht nyston hweder hig foron 
(512, 20). 


14A, Ac ba ealdras pa and pa messepreostas pa gewrytu reddon pe Carinus and Leuti- 
cus gewryten heefdon (512, 21). 

15 A, ba wees egéer gelice (512, 22). 

16 A, nader noes ne leesse ne mare bonne oder be anum stafe (512, 23). 

17 A, be anum (512, 24). 

18A, And da ba gewrytu geredde weeron, eall pat Iudeisce folc (supplied from B) pa 


heom betwynan cweedon: ‘ Sode syndon ealle pas pbyng pe her gewordene syndon, and efre 
sig,” cte. (512, 24-27). 


19 A, gebletsod a woruld, a woruld. 


20A, And elc para Iudea wes pa ham to his agenum farende myd mycelre ymbhydig- 
nysse and myd mycelum ege and myd mycelre fyrhto, and heora breost beatende, pet hig myd 
pam betan woldon pet hig wyé God agylt hefdon (512, 28-31). 


21A, weron pa farende to Pil., bam deman (512, 32). 


22A, eall atealdon be bam twam wytegum, Carine and Leutice, and be Dam gewriton, 
and be ealre bere fare be hym ceror bedyglod wes (512, 38—514, 1). 


23C compresses the A-B version of Pilate’s letter to Claudius until it is about one-fourth 
as long (cf. 514, 515). 


2% A, Ac Pilatus ba on hys domerne hymsylf awrat, etc. (514, 1, 2). 
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sealden, and hwu heo hine anhengen and on byrigele alegden, and hwu 
he of deade aras, and hwu heo bone medsceatt pan weardmezenn sealden, 
and swa heh [heo] hit forhelen ne mihten. “Nu, leofe Casere, ne gelef 
pu na peere Iudea leasunge, for-ban piss is eall sod pet hit swa is gewor- 
den. Seo Drihtene lof and deofle sarege. Amen.” 


IV. A HOMILY ON THE HARROWING OF emily 
(From MS C.C.C.C. 41, pp. 295 ff.; margin.) 


Men pa !eofestan, her sagad an pissum bocum ym{[be]' 5a miclan 
gewird pe to disse nihte weard: pet? ure Drihten, Hzlend Crist, on das 
niht geweard,® pe nu to niht wes, pet he of deade aras to midre nihte, 
and‘ he astahg nider to helwarum to pan, beet he wolde ba helle bereafian, 
and swa gedyde, and peet ealdor deoful oferswidan. And hit weard° him 
cudlice setiwed [P. 29] pat he swa wolde gedon. Pet dioful is geciged 
and nemned Satanas, pet is, ealdor deoful inwite; and he rixad and 
wunad in helle nypeweardre. Vré Drihten astahg in 3a helle to dan,* 
peat he wolde pa halga saula panon generian. Hit sagad pet ba comon 
manige men to hellegatum, and ba men weeron atelice’ and swide 
ladlice gewordene. And hit sagad pet 5a men weeron peere helle and 
dara deofla geatweardas, beet hi woldon pa helle belucan wid uris* Driht- 
enes fore and wid his pydercyme. Her seged pet hi wurdun hreedlice 
afyrhtede, pa ure Drihten com an pas niht to dere hellegatum, pet 5a 
loco burstun and nider feollon ongean® hine. And” he eode pa ing,‘ 
ure Drihten, and bree pa helle and nerede"™ Sa halgan sawla Se an 
dan wite &r lange seton. And hi weron pa sprecende, ba helware, him 
betwunum, and hi cweedon:” “Hweet taliad' we hweet des cempa sie Se 
into us ged? Taligad we hweedere uss[e]"* geatweardas slapen, pa des 
fyhtling” in to us eode? Odde taligad we hweeder he hzebbe”™ his ware 
gesette wid usne ordfruma? Odde he hine ofslegene, and purh pet he 
into us eode?” 

beet dioful gewat of pisse helle feran to dan, peet he Iudas geleerde 
pet hi Crist on rode-gealgan 4hengon; and he git ne com, eala, pet 
he ne wat hwile” wel him is gerenod in disse helle. And he 3a, ure 


1 Emendations to MS are in brackets: resolutions, except Peet, and, are in italics. 


2 With one exception, MS has Dp. 3 gewearé almost illegible. 4MS has and. 
5 The r in wearé above line in MS. 6 MS has dan more frequently than dam. 
Tic above line in MS. 8So MS. %e above line in MS. 
10 and he eode above line in MS. 11d corrected from é¢ in MS. 


12 MS has wee? on. 
13 Tt is difficult to determine whether the MS reading is taliad or toliad, 

14 MS has us sgeat wear das; d corrected from @. 

15 ¢ above line in MS. 16 Second b above line in MS. 171 above line in MS. 
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Drihten, astahg furdur in' pa helle mid his leohtes leoman, 03 pet he 
geseah hweer Adam set, ure ealra feeder, mid eallum his frumcynne. 
And he Adam wees pa sprecende and cweed: “Hweet taligad we hweet pis 
leoht sie be pus heedre scined on Sas helle wfter pisse uneadlican weor- 
ulde?” Hi weron 5a sprecende, ba helware, him betweonum and hi 
cweedon: “Hweet is Ses scinenda and bes beorhta pe us hefd mid his 
leohtes leoman? Yfele we sindon her in gebegane. Hweet, we nu 
weeron feegne, pet? we us [P. 297] moston bediglan on ussum screefum,* 
pet he us ne swencte mid his megnis‘ nidbade! Hweet, we witon pet 
neefre er ne wees nnig to bes pristig pet he lifigende into us eode.’ 
Taligad we hweepere he heonon hworfe butan usse wrace? Hweet, we 
witon beet neefre £r in middangeard By lic [we] ne gesawun on ure helo! 
ne nefre &r Pus wynsum leoht ne com on bis blindde set], ne an disne 
[s]weartan seapb. Hwet, we gehyrad and geseop pet Seos arlease 
sinidpe® is adumbud, pet is, peos hel and das wito blindigad, swa hi ér ne 
dydon! ne pas sawla ne sprancetad under ussum slagum; ne’ hi ne 
bifigad ne ne forhtigad. Hweet, we gesiod pat bes scinenda is to dan 
hider cyme, Peet he nered pas saula! He reafad pas helle, ne wile he her 
wunian mid us on bissum wite.” 

And her seged eft peet*® ba helware bus reonodon ba pet ordfremme 
fole and pet geswencede werod. Adam and his cyn hi feollon to ures 
Domine foton and wependum wordum hi cweedon: “ Drihten, genere us 
of dissum witum, Peet neefre diofulu ofer us ne seo® efter de.” Da se 
stranga wid pene” stranga gereesde, pa ure Drihten acom and pet ealdor 
dioful" geband and tred under his fotum [and] bes diofules miht 
lytlode. And ure Domine nam pa Adam be his handa and teah hine up 
of peere helle and ealle 5a halgan saula be weeron, And on Szene 
dzeg, 5e nu to-deg is, micelne here” para halegra saula he ledde mid 
him up of Sere helle and brohte to heofenum and gefylde ba set] mid 
bam saulum de lange zr weste stodon. 

“Swide us is Sonne to gebencanne,” cwed se writtere, “nu men da 
leofestan, pet ure Drihten hafad eft gepingod heder on pisne mid- 
dangeard on forman easterniht to pan pet he ealre pisse worulde ende 
gesetted, swa ure Drihten silfe cwzed, [P. 298) ‘Ie cyme and mina meda 
mid me bringe.’ He sibad, ure Drihten, on pisne middangeard, mid 
micelre egesan cymed. Sunne and monan pistriad, and steorran feallad 
on eordan, and hefenas beod gefealdene swa odere béc. And he sended 
benne, ure Drihten, his engelas feower, and hi blawad feower byman 

1MS, In. 2 beet above a blotch in MS. 3 The word has been corrected in MS. 

*#So MS. 5 It is difficult to make out the eo on account of a blot in MS. 

6 MS reading is more like siniéd than smid. 7MS, Ne. 8MS, pa. 

9 MS reading seems to be feo, rather than seo. 

10 Possibly Dane in MS. 11% above line in MS. 12MS, here he para, 

13 MS reading might be onne or oune or nu ne. 
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feower. sceatum pisses middangeardes. bonne siban pba byman 
geblawen habbad, pet nzefre fis ne fugel ne weeter ne wilde dyor ne fyr, 
ne ne fela wihta to pan wide pees mannes lichaman ne todzled on pisse 
worulde on his eagan breohtme, ponne bid peos eorde eft swa niwe swa 
hio wees Py deege Pe hi God geworhte. Donne seo saul and se' lichama 
byod gegadrode, and hi arisad ponne up of prere eordan and gad ford to 
pan dome; and sydan pios eorde forbyrned mid eallum hire gestreonum 
and gemilt nyper in* helle. And sit ure Domine on his heahsetle, and 
he hafad his rode him an handa, and hio lyhted ofer ealne pisne mid- 
dangeard, and hio bid blode bestroden, swa hio wees py deege pe he on 
prowode; and pa wunda byod swa opena and swa nywe swa hi weeron py 
dzege pe he Tudas an his lichaman geworhte. Fyr byrned beforan Driht- 
enes heahsetle, and eall manna cyn sceal byrnan on fam fyre, er hi to 
dam dome gangen, pet hi sin be beortran and pe cleenran beforan Cristes 
eagena gesyhde. Ond ponne Godes engelas Areedad zelces mannes wore, 
swa god swa yfel, swa hi zr gewyrht habbad. Hi standad, pa men, wt 
bam dome fe him her nu da ne hirad, ne his larae* ne gimad. “ Hi biod 
swide beofiende* and wepende, and hira weordung peer ne bid pe mare pe 
her on worulde mzetestan peowes. Pa deman and da ealdormen penu 
earmra manna zehta nidinga nimad and gegripad [and] [P. 299} his wore 
cettap and hate epiad and fnzstniad ; and hi swetad blode, and him peer 
ne bid nzenig cleennis seald, ne reeft (reest?). 

Deet® la bid se bitera d&g and se strange deg. Pet la bid bealluis® 
dg and biman d&g, cyrmes deg and cerfulnesse deg. beet la bid 
nearonesse deg and earfodnysse deg ; and dzet® la bid se bifenda’ domes 
d&g eallum mannum to gebidanne. Hi gad ponne da Godes engelas and 
asceadad pa gedefan saula fram pan synfulum, and hi settad gode on pa 
swi[5}ran healfe and pa synfulan on pa winstran healfe. And he hwyrfp 
hine ponne on pa wynstran, ure Domine, and he bid bonne sprecende to 
eallum pan synfullum mannum, efne swa he* to anum men ewede and 
sprece. And he cw, “Eala, bai man! hweet, ic 5e geworhte minum 
handum, pet pu were me sylfum to anlicnysse! Ic pe gestadolode on 
[njeorsnawanges wuldure, ha mine 54 leoflican bebodu forhogodest 
and pu hyrdest io swicendum swidor ponne pet gescope. An pane folgad 
bu forworhtest, pe ic pe ansende, and Awearp of dan wuldre to deade. 
Da ic me geeadmedde to pan feet ic gesohte feemnanede lichaman innod, 
and ic wees geboren purh mines ece gebyrd for pe, and cildlica sceama ic 
gebafode and eal menise sar ic Srowode, and ic gepafode pet me man 
mid bradum handum slogh on min nebb, and ful spat] man spau on min 
neb, and ecced and geallan ic birigde; and me man swang mid swipan, 


1 Above line in MS. 2MS, In. 3So MS. 4MS, heofiende? 
5 Written out in MS. 6u in bealluis above line in MS. 7MS, bipenda. 
8 Above line in MS. 
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and pyrnenne helm man sette on min heafod, and ic let mine sidun 
purhpyrlian, peer ic pe of deade nerede. 

“Loca nu and geseoh para wunda swade and para negla dolh pe min 
lichama wees mid purhdrifen. Eal pas sar ic gedrowode for Se, peer ic 
tilode [P. soo) peet' pu an hefenum rixsode. For hwan,? 14 man, ferlur pu 
pis eall de ic for 5e geprowode, and fer hwan feng pu undanc? Hwa 
wat ba seminga ic* nu leng be minum deade ne sprece? Agif me pin lif 
for-pan ic min lif feer de sealde. For hwan besmite pu me mid Pinum 
synnum, and pet temp] be ic me sylfum gehalgode? Pa sealdest pu 
diofolle hus per ic me restan pohte. Far hwan bescridest pu de nu to 
deg heofona rices gefean? Me wees sio rod pinra synna micele hefigra 
ponne me weere sio rod be ic on &eweald wees. 

“Te ewede nu to eow, gewitad ge dwirgede fram me in pet ecce fyr ; 
and ic eow betyne to deg heofona rices duru togeanes, swa ge betyndon 
eowra dura togenes pearfum O[e] an mine naman to eow cigdon. Nelle 
ic gehiran to deg eowre stefne pe ma de ge woldon gehiran pees earman 
stefne.” 

Hi fod ponne, ba deoflo, to an saulum and ledad into helle. Donne 
arist Sancta Maria and hio gzd ford and hio annihd to ussum Helende, 
and hio bidep pet he hire forgife pane Sriddan del pees forporhtan 
weredes. And he alifed hire, and hio ged ponne and dsczetd pane prid- 
dan del para saula and geset gode on pa swidran healfe. 

Ponne arist Sanctus Michael and he ged ford and he nihd to ussum 
Helende, and he bid pet he him forgife pone Sriddan dzel pees forwyrh- 
tan weredes. And he 4lifed him, and he ged ponne and scetd pane 
priddan dee] peera saula [and] geset gode on swidran hand. 

Donne arist Sanctus Petrus and he gwd ford and he nihd to ussum 
Drihten, and he bit pet he him forgyfe pane priddan del pes [for]- 
wyrhtan weredes. And‘ he alyfed him, and he ged ponne [P. 301] and 
Asczetd peene prid deel Sara saula and geset gode on 5a swidran healfe. 

And nimad panne pa deofolo 5a lafe and ledad to helle, and he geep 
bonne zefter, Sanctus Petrus, and belich pa helle and wyrpd pa czege on 
pone grund, ba nefre siddan gode angeminde ne cumad. He wyrfd 
hine danne, ure Drihten, on pa swidran healfe to 5an gedefum mannum. 
And he’ ewid: “Pa me hingrede, ba sealde ge me mete; ba me pyrste, 5a 
sealde ge me drincan ; pa ic wees nacod, pa gyredige® me; pa ic eldiodig 
[wees], ba anfengon ge min; ba ic wees’ untrum, pa fandode ge min.” 
And hi bonne ewedad: “Domine, hwanne wees peet fre, pet Su pees 
byhofodes?” And him ponne andswarad ure Drihten and ewid: “Ponne 
ge sealdon dan earman ponne afeng ic pere wlmyssan.” And he arised 


1 Written out in MS. 5h above line in MS. 

2h abovelinein MS. 3MS, Ic. 6y above line in MS. 

4 and above line in MS. 7 woes above line in MS. 
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ure Drihten of 5an dome, and he fered fonne uppe to hefenum and 5a 
ealle mid him 5e nu her an middangearde pes rices girna and efter 
earniad and ure Domines bebodu healdad. And se Drihten lifad and 
ricsap mid feder and mid suna and mid pan halgan gaste a worulda, a 
woruldé 4 butan eenegum ende. Amen. 

Wituiam H. Hue. 


Western Reserve UNIVERSITY, 
Cleveland, O. 
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